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THE FUNCTION OF THE UNIVERSITY 
IN AMERICAN LIFE* 


In this the golden jubilee year of our national and pontifical 
university, it is peculiarly fitting to speak to you, officers and 
members of our National Catholic Educational Association, upon 
the function of the university in American life. It is difficult to 
realize that fifty years ago American university education in the 
strict sense was still in its beginnings, and that many Catholic 
leaders considered the foundation of a national Catholic uni- 
versity as a rash and premature undertaking. Yet, since 1889, 
many American universities, both public and private, have al- 
ready taken their places among the leading institutions of higher 
learning in the world, and in a steadily increasing number of 
fields the American student can now obtain training as good or 
better in his own country than is available in Europe. 

All, however, has not been well in this rapid expansion. The 
intellectual output, at least in quality, has not yet been what 
the material resources of our greatest universities would lead 
us to expect; and since the Great War, but particularly since 
the Great Depression, many aspects of our American university 
education have been severely criticized and attacked. It is 
enough to recall here Abraham Flexner’s Universities American, 
English, German, (2nd ed., 1930), Robert M. Hutchins’ The 
Higher Learning in America, (1936), and Norman Foerster’s The 
American State University, (1937). As such criticisms are con- 
nected directly or indirectly with the scope and function of the 
university, my topic is one of vital importance at the present 
time, when the whole American system of education is in a state 


* Address delivered at the banquet of the National Catholic Educational 
iation, Washington, D. C., April 13, 1939. 
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of transition, if not of flux. Within the limits of a short address 
it is, of course, impossible to deal with such a broad subject ade- 
quately. My purpose is rather to emphasize certain essential 
features in the development and functioning of American uni- 
versities, to call attention to certain definite and important 
trends in contemporary university education, and, lastly, against 
this general background, to discuss just what special function, 
apart from the functions shared in common with the secular 
universities, ought to be performed by our national Catholic 
University, and by our other Catholic institutions of higher 
learning, in order best to promote the interests of God and 
country. 

At the outset, we must be sure that our ideas are clear on just 
what a university is. In some of the recent studies on the func- 
tion of the university, the all-important fact has not been suffi- 
ciently recognized that the university is an organism capable of 
change. It was created in the late twelfth century to meet a 
practical need, and its founders, in embodying their idea of 
higher education in an institution, gave this institution the form 
of a corporation of masters and scholars, thus fitting it organi- 
cally into the corporate life of their age. This medieval institu- 
tion has survived to our time precisely because it has been 
flexible enough to be successively modified or adapted to meet 
new needs and new conditions. The name has remained through 
more than seven centuries and a half, and the basic notion of a 
university as a corporation of scholars has also survived to a 
greater or less degree. Yet, in outlook, in curriculum, and in 
many other respects, the University of Paris today differs enor- 
mously from the University of Paris in the time of St. Thomas 
or in the eighteenth century; contemporary Oxford differs 
greatly from the Oxford of Roger Bacon or even from that of 
Newman; the German University of the nineteenth century dif- 
fered very much from the German university of the eighteenth, 
and the great historian of German culture, Franz Schnabel,? has 
recently stated that the development of the German university 
with which we are so familiar ended with the Great War, and 
that Berlin and other leading German institutions of the nine- 
teenth century are now developing along new lines. 
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The university, accordingly, should be considered the typical 
institution of higher learning, which has adapted itself to meet 
the needs and conditions of different epochs and regions. To 
criticize a modern university, therefore, because it has included 
in its curriculum subjects never taught in a university before, 
or to condemn the modern institution of higher learning for put- 
ting so much emphasis on research because Newman, reflecting 
the Oxford of the past, advocated that research should be ex- 
cluded from his ideal university, is to do violence to justice and 
history. 

It might be well to remember, furthermore, that the idea that 
the university should serve society in practical ways is not new. 
The medieval university was eminently social in character, since 
it was completely permeated by a spirit of responsibility to God 
and to society. And from the close of the Middle Ages to the 
present, the university never flourished except when it was ren- 
dering some benefit to society as a whole or to a considerable 
portion of society. In our own country service to society has 
been dominant in the idea of the public university from the first, 
but it also received more attention in the privately endowed uni- 
versity from men like Gilman and Hall than is sometimes 
thought. 

The American university is unique in many respects among 
the universities of modern times.* Therefore, we must review 
briefly its development before taking up the question of what its 
function is or ought to be. The American university worthy of 
the title—for the name university is used ambitiously or un- 
scrupulously in our country by all sorts of institutions from 
correspondence schools to junior colleges—ordinarily consists of 
a College of Arts and Sciences, of professional schools of Law, 
Medicine, etc., and of a Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 
With three exceptions, our typical American universities began 
as colleges, to which the professional schools and the graduate 
school were later added. The three exceptions are Johns Hop- 
kins, Clark, and the Catholic University of America. Hopkins 
was founded exclusively as a graduate school along German 

ca, see Brother Aga of Hig 


Education in America since 1700, 
dissertation, 1938. 
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lines in 1876; Clark was founded on the Hopkins model in 1889; 
and Catholic University, established in the same year, followed 
in the main the model of European universities like Louvain. 
These three universities, however, soon found it necessary to 
add colleges for various reasons, and, with the subsequent addi- 
tion of certain professional schools, they gradually assumed the 
typical form of the American university. 

The term university in America, accordingly, is not commonly 
employed, except in a special sense, to designate the graduate 
school alone; it is used rather to connote the combination of 
college, professional schools, and graduate school, which as an 
organic whole constitute the American university. Specializa- 
tion in the last two years in college, particularly in the public 
universities, has tended to make the college, professional schools, 
and graduate school practically inseparable in many institutions. 
Hence, many writers in the field of higher education are so 
accustomed to thinking of the university in terms of a single 
entity, that in criticizing its function they do not see or feel the 
necessity of differentiating the functions of the parts which 
make up the whole organism. 

Our American universities, as already indicated, fall into two 
main classes, public and private. The private universities are 
in general the older and the more conservative, going back with 
few exceptions to colleges founded by religious groups. At pres- 
ent, however, all those important universities which were orig- 
inally Protestant colleges are almost completely secularized. 
The private universities were once exclusive to a greater or less 
degree, but since the end of the nineteenth century they have 
become in many respects as democratic in their outlook, if not 
always in the spirit of their student bodies, as the public uni- 
versities. They enjoy in large part the freedom of private 
corporations, and thus possess much of the autonomy so char- 
acteristic of their medieval counterparts. Through wise admin- 
istration and through the possession of magnificent endowment 
for developing their work, a number of our private universities 
have achieved international prestige and fame. 

The public or state university may be considered the typical 
American institution of higher learning in the Middle West, 
South, and Far West. It was founded on completely democratic 
lines and with a pronounced utilitarian purpose. Its growth has 
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been absolutely phenomenal, and in many States it enjoys a 
prestige and exercises an influence on public opinion which are 
peculiar to itself among our educational institutions. In spite 
of the utilitarian emphasis mentioned, some of the state univer- 
sities have become the rivals of the best private universities, 
even in the cultivation of the humanities, and have likewise won 
international recognition as general centers of higher learning. 

The foundation of the American Association of Universities 
in 1900 marks an epoch in the history of higher education in 
America. This organization, now consisting of some thirty in- 
stitutions, both public and private, has performed and is per- 
forming an invaluable service by bringing about, through 
suggestion and recommendation rather than by command and 
coercion, general and steady improvement in the work of the 
graduate school, the professional school, and the college in all 
parte of this country and Canada. 

There is no need of outlining for this audience the enormous 
expansion of American high school, college, university and pro- 
fessional school education during the past twenty years. The 
American high school has been profoundly modified as a result, 
and may fairly be said to be still in a state of flux. Colleges of 
all kinds, public and private, connected with universities and 
independent, were at first overwhelmed through this expansion, 
but those which have survived the economic depression are now 
beginning in part to recover their balance and to put their aca- 
demic house in order. This expansion has created many prob- 
lems for the university, especially the public university, because 
it can never be sufficiently emphasized that good work in the 
university proper, i.e., in the graduate school, is only possible 
when its students have received adequate preparation in high 
school and college. At no time in history have so many students 
been exposed to higher education in any country as in our own 
during the last two decades. And yet critics are justified in the 
main in saying that perhaps no country has ever had so many 
half-educated, or, one might say, quarter-educated, men and 
women. We are graduating from too many of our higher institu- 
tions of learning an ever-increasing number of specialists of 
various kinds, but very few men and women who are educated 
in the best sense of the term as well as being highly trained in 
some small portion of a field of knowledge. Many such special- 
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ists, as a result, are ignorant of, or unconcerned about, the rela- 
tion of their own little specialty to the larger field to which it 
immediately belongs, not to mention its relation to knowledge 
as a whole. The quantity of research pouring from our universi- 
ties is enormous, but much is so trivial in value as not to deserve 
such a dignified name. Some universities have stressed profes- 
sional and even vocational training at the expense of the pure 
sciences and the humanities to such a degree that they are 
charged with being merely glorified service stations. Some, on 
the other hand, are accused of being quite out of touch with or 
oblivious to society and its problems. And so I might go on 
indefinitely recounting the criticisms just and unjust which have 
been made against our contemporary universities. But what has 
been said should be enough to indicate that much is expected 
of the university, and that its precise function should be under- 
stood as clearly as possible by its own members as well as by 
society at large. 

What is this function or what ought it to be? One of the most 
comprehensive and generally acceptable answers to this ques- 
tion, in my opinion, was given by Dean Richardson of Brown 
University at the meeting of the American Association of Uni- 
versities in 1935.‘ I am going to take the liberty of quoting Dean 
Richardson’s words, and I shall then use them as a basis for 
further discussion: 

“A university must be defined in terms of objectives, such as 
the discovery of native talent, the prosecution of research, the 
training of apprentices in research, and of the preservation and 
interpretation of the accumulated learning of the race. The test 
of an institution’s effectiveness must always be in terms of these 
pe rake et nothing less will suffice. The academic world, in 


man terms, postulates certain qualities and achievements 
whie have profound significance for the culture of the world. . 


“The university is today the a which can stand 


aside and view dispassionately the changing scene. Its task is 
to give itself unreservedly to the investigation of the underlyi 
laws of man and his environment, physical, biological, politi 
social, and cultural, and to report its findings without fear or 
favor. Of all human institutions, it is the most ideally situated 


of Graduate Schools,” Journal Addresses the Thirty- 
seventh Annual Conference of the American Association of Universities, 
pp. 119-134, especially, pp. 120-121. 
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and prosperity, no cir- 
e graduate school of the university affords an opportunity 
for the scholar to gather and sift evidence and to test his con- 
clusions. Its purpose is not to administer in industry eK en 

ment or social welfare, but rather to discover underlying laws 
and to assess the results of experiments. . 

“In the increasingly complex organization of society, the 
service of the graduate school must grow ever er and 
deeper. The advance in our knowledge of the material ‘world, 
which is responsible for much of our present physical well being, 
will be increasingly dependent on that research in pure science, 
whose natural home is the graduate school. In these tremen- 
comely difficult times, governments and public welfare groups will 

be pang were and more to the universities for sympathetic 
study of their programs, for evaluation of the results achieved, 
and for suggestions to guide further experiments. The human- 
istic studies, inviting the spirit of man to serene contemplation, 
need more intensive cultivation in these days of disquiet; their 
natural home is also in the university circle 

eae ideal university is a great society ‘of scholars devoted 

t has the mission of p e 

Sealing to the exigencies of the immediate and relatively trivial 

problem. And it must always maintain as its primary purpose 
the focusing on ideas.” 

The great merit of Dean Richardson’s descriptive definition 
is this: It recognizes that the university, while keeping its ideal 
of preserving and seeking knowledge and truth, can and must 
adjust itself to meet new conditions and problems. Thus, on the 
one hand, it avoids Flexner’s conception of the university as a 
static institution, and, on the other, such radical ideas on the 


different type. The social character and the social obli- 


of the university are given proper place, for it is made 
university should render service to society, but 
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are certain defects, however, in the definition. In the first place, 
teaching and the quality of university teaching should be for- 
mally stressed, and in defining the university’s function I would 
use the order teaching and research rather than research and 
teaching. We must never forget that teaching in the highest 
sense is a fundamental duty of the university and one which 
distinguishes it essentially from the Research Institute. To be 
effective, a university teacher must be actively engaged in re- 
search, but he ought to consider his teaching just as important 
as his scientific investigation. Poor teaching continues to be one 
of the basic weaknesses in our universities today. Again, the 
definition speaks of training apprentices in research, but does 
not mention teacher training as such. Since the majority of its 
students intend to be teachers, the graduate school should cer- 
tainly give attention to teacher training. But im carrying out 
this work, it is not necessary, nor would it be wise, for the 
graduate school to modify in any serious way its basic program 
of teaching and research. 

Dean Richardson, on the whole, describes well how the Ameri- 
can university ought to function. I use the term “ought” deliber- 
ately, because there are two fundamental obstacles which are 
now preventing our universities from functioning as they should. 
Or perhaps it would be more accurate to say that there is one 
fundamental and essential obstacle, and that the other arises 
from it. This primary obstacle is the loss of a true sense of 
values in non-Catholic educational circles. The old nineteenth- 
century rationalism, which still reflected some Christian influ- 
ence, has long been giving way to a new and almost irrational 
form of materialistic thinking, which either ignores or is ac- 
tually hostile to Christianity. Man and nature and all connected 
with them are being interpreted from a purely materialistic point 
of view. Religion is a natural phenomenon only, morality is 
purely relative, the spiritual character of the human soul is 
denied, sin in the theological sense is not recognized, education 
is concerned exclusively with the preparation for life in a ma- 
terialistic society—but it is unnecessary to stress such points 
before an audience only too familiar with naturalistic teachings ° 


*See the valuable study by Geoffrey O’Connell, — in American 
Education, Catholic University doctoral dissertation, 1936 
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as they are being applied at the present time in the field of 
American secular education. 

The loss of the old sense of values is causing chaos in our 
secular institutions of higher learning. The idea of the unity 
of knowledge and of the relative importance of its various 
branches is largely gone. While a highly developed system of 
organization and administration has preserved a kind of physical 
and external unity in our secular universities, it has not been 
able to preserve, nor will it ever be able in itself to restore, that 
inner unity and harmony of thought and purpose which should 
characterize the true university. The public universities have 
been the first to show the effects of the loss or rejection of tra- 
ditional values, but even the most conservative of the private 
secular universities have not been left untouched. 

President Hutchins, recognizing the evil results of interior 
disintegration in the secular university, would try to bring order 
out of chaos by introducing metaphysics as a unifying prin- 
ciple and norm of values. To use his own words: 

“Metaphysics, then, as the highest science, ordered the thought 
of the Greek world as theology ordered that of the Middle Ages. 
One or the other must be called upon to order the thought of the 
modern times. If we cannot appeal to theology, we must turn 
to metaphysics. Without theology or metaphysics a unified 
university cannot exist.” ° 
Unfortunately, there is little likelihood that his proposed solu- 
tion will be accepted by the majority of scholars at present 
constituting our secular university faculties. The very fact, 
however, that courageous protests like that of President Hutch- 
ins are being raised here and there in the secular universities 
is a hopeful sign. We Catholics do not realize sufficiently that 
the harmony of faith and reason which gave the medieval uni- 
versity that true sense of values and that full consciousness of 
inner unity so admired by the more thoughtful critics of con- 
temporary higher education in America is such a precious and 
essential part of our Catholic university tradition. We should 
treasure this inheritance and make the most of it, for in it lies 
the strength of our Catholic universities. 

The second great obstacle to the proper functioning of the 


*R. M. Hutchins, The Higher Learning in America. New Ha 1 
p. 99; see also pp. 96-08. 
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graduate school, and of the higher professional schools, has 
been created by the decline of liberal education in the high 
school and college. The graduate school is handicapped severely 
when it has to deal with students who cannot speak or write 
English with facility or even with correctness, who have very 
little knowledge of foreign languages, who show no orderly habits 
of power of thinking when presented with even the simplest 
problems, who, in short, do not possess that broad but thorough 
basic training which is the indispensable foundation for gradu- 
ate studies. In my opinion, whatever may be said for other 
forms of training, a good liberal arts college furnishes the best 
foundation for the work of the graduate school and for that of 
the higher professional schools as well. It is heartening that a 
number of the better private colleges are returning to a modified 
liberal arts program, and it is sincerely to be hoped that they 
will continue to proceed in this direction. Incidentally, I might 
observe that we Catholics should hardly need the urging of 
Norman Foerster and Mortimer Adler to retain or to restore the 
liberal arts program in our own colleges. But certain adjust- 
ments in content must be made, and a radical improvement in 
the method of presentation has long been necessary. 

Keeping in mind this all too brief and incomplete sketch of 
the development and present state of American university edu- 
cation in general, let us now take up the question of paramount 
interest: What functions ought to be performed by our national 
Catholic university and by our other Catholic institutions of 
higher learning? I am primarily concerned here with the func- 
tion of the Catholic graduate school, as the graduate school has 
rightly been called the heart of the university. 

It is obvious that all Catholic universities worthy of the name 
should consider teaching and research their basic function, 
whatever other functions according to special conditions they 
may be expected to perform. Catholic universities must put far 
more emphasis on research and scholarly publication. Our record 
of productive scholarship in all but a few fields is still a pitiful 
one. Yet we shall never win respect for the Church and her 
teachings among non-Catholic intellectuals, a respect which can 
be of great benefit to us as well as to them in these days of 
political and intellectual crisis when so many are breaking with 
the Christian tradition, until we have convinced them by scholar- 
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ship of high order that we can be good scholars and remain 
staunch Catholics. From this point of view, first class research 
by Catholics in the natural sciences is especially important. 
Particular attention should be devoted to research in education, 
psychology, history, polities, economics, and sociology, for here, 
as is pointed out in the Apostolic Letter of Pope Pius XI‘ com- 
missioning the Catholic University of America to develop a pro- 
gram of research and education in the social sciences, one’s 
philosophical outlook or Weltanschauung is ultimately a factor 
in interpretation. It is our special duty also to work in 
such fields as early Christian literature, medieval history, 
literature, and philosophy, and Hispanic American history and 
culture, in which we as Catholics are peculiarly fitted to work 
and in which the secular universities would be glad to follow our 
leadership. Before passing to a consideration of the special 
place and function of our national Catholic University, I can- 
not emphasize too strongly, furthermore, that Catholic universi- 
ties in America must now do their part to maintain the glorious 
tradition of European Catholic scholarship, which is being crip- 
pled or destroyed in so many regions by oppression and persecu- 
tion. 

In spite of the rapid and gratifying development of other 
Catholic universities in various parts of the country to meet 
primarily local or regional demands, we need our national Cath- 
olic university as never before in our history. Therefore, while 
supporting our regional institutions of higher learning, we should 
not fail to bend every effort to develop our pontifical university 
into one of the very first universities in our country and in the 
world. We need at least one great central institution of higher 
learning, national in its interests and in its service to Church 
and country, uniting and guiding our whole Catholic educational 
system, universally admired for the high quality of its scholarly 
achievements in all the important branches of secular and eccle- 
siastical learning, and reflecting in its internal unity and in all its 
activity that harmony of faith and reason, that true sense of 
values in all things, which was the glory of the medieval univer- 
sity at its best. Through its national and even international 


"See The Catholic University Bulletin, Convocation Number (Novem- 
ber, 1938), pp. 2-3. 
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reputation as a center of Catholic thought, scholarship and lead- 
ership, it should constitute an important factor in molding 
American public opinion, and thus should be able to promote 
more effectively the application of Christian principles to the 
solution in particular of those problems in our social and eco- 
nomic life which must be solved if our American system of gov- 
ernment is to survive. 

While thinking in terms of the future development of our 
national Catholic university, however, let us take a pardonable 
pride in the work which it has already accomplished, and let us 
rejoice that it has already advanced far towards realizing the 
ideal so beautifully expressed by Bishop Spalding of Peoria in 
his cornerstone oration (May 24, 1888): 


“Certainly a true university will be the home both of ancient 
wisdom and of new learning; it will teach the best that is known 
and encourage research; it will sitmulate thought, refine taste 
and awaken the love of excellence; it will be at once a scientific 
institute, a school of culture and a training ground for the busi- 
ness of life; it will educate the minds that give direction to the 
age; it will be a nursery of ideas, a center of influence.” 


Martin R. P. McGuire. 
The Catholic University of America. 
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Eprror’s Nortp: under the direction of Dr. Verhoe- 
ven, Director of the Roman Catholic Central Bureau of Educa- 
tion at The Hague, a translation was made of a pamphlet on 
State Support of Catholic Education in the Netherlands which 
has had wide circulation in Holland and Germany. The present 
article, is a discussion of that book, which now appears under the 
title, “The Netherlands Solution of the Education Question,” 
copies of which may be obtained from the Roman Catholic Cen- 
tral Bureau of Education, The Hague. 


I 


It has often been said that Europe is usually fifteen to twenty 
years ahead of America in political, cultural, social, and intel- 
lectual development. There is little in this to flatter American 
vanity, implying, as it does, that we of the West derive our ideas 
from the East, and that we require some twenty years to grasp 
and assimilate new European thought. The contention that 
progress is always from east to west is of course open to criticism, 
but one cannot gainsay the fact that Europe has on more occa- 
sions than one pointed the way for us. We have played the réle 
of imitators and followers in almost every field except, perhaps, 
the mechanical and physical. The economic and social reaction 
to the abuses of capitalism had begun to crystallize in Europe 
long ago at a time when we Americans were still ecstatically 
kissing the clay feet of the idols of “laissez faire” and unlimited 
mass production. Catholics of America have become social 
minded only since the appearance of the Quadrigessimo Anno, 
which was, as its title implies, a recapitulation and a revivifying 
of a movement already forty years old in Europe. The Rerum 
Novarum of Leo XIII created a furore in Europe in 1891 and 
did much to settle points of difference that had been disputed 
“by Catholic schools of social thought already existing since the 
middle of the nineteenth century. It created scarcely a ripple 
among American Catholics, where no social consciousness or 
vital school of social thought had as yet appeared. 

It might be supposed that we Americans, who regard our 
country as the cradle of true democracy, have at least main- 
tained our position in the front ranks of those who profess man’s 
inalienable right to political and intellectual freedom, and to 
365 
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equality of opportunity with his fellowman. Many no doubt 
imagine that America is the example par excellence of the land 
of the free, and that she has nothing to learn from Burope in 
the matter of the rights of man. Unfortunately this is not the 
case. . Despite Europe’s recent trend towards totalitarianism, 
America must look to that strife-torn continent for an example 
of truly democratic legislation aimed at the preservation of 
man’s individual rights and, what is more, at the preservation 
of the very principles without which democracy cannot survive. 

Public educators in this country are only recently awakening 
to the fact that the products of their schools are not the para- 
gons of democratic living that were promised by the advocates 
of free, neutral education for all. They are coming to see that 
a free citizenry is a citizenry conscious of its obligations as well 
as of its rights, needing a sense of value and duty impossible of 
development in the so-called neutral school. They are coming 
to recognize that right conduct requires basic sanctions, that 
sanctions require universally accepted principles, and that these 
in turn require educational indoctrination. Hence they are de- 
manding today more and more character training, moral, ethical, 
nay even religious education, as a bulwark against the forces’ 
of confusion. All this was understood in Europe years ago. It 
was settled in some countries by the adoption and indoctrination 
of state worship—a solution which meant the complete sacrifice 
of democracy. In others an attempt was made to solve the prob- 
lem, but the attempt was either a subterfuge, as in the lay 
morality of the French schools, or a weak compromise, as in 
England. Neither country has succeeded in restoring internal 
order. In a few nations, notably Scotland and the Netherlands, 
the issue was squarely met and solved in the only way possible 
for a liberty loving and democratic people. The Netherlands 
Education Act of 1920 and the Scotch Act of 1918 are examples 
of democratic legislation the like of which has as yet never been 
imagined in America. Both of these Acts merit serious study 
by all American educators who are sincerely anxious to forestall 
the gradual demise of democracy. 


II 


Recently the Netherlands Education Act has been translated 
into English. It will be found in the book, “The Netherlands 
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Solution of the Education Question,” published at The Hague 
in 1938 by the Roman Catholic Central Bureau of Education. 
We owe a debt of gratitude to the translator for this study. It 
contains not only the translation of the Act itself but also the 
revised Article 200 of the Dutch Constitution which paved the 
way for the Act, as well as a most minute and comprehensive 
history of all the events and debates leading to its final passage. 
The opinions of all political parties of the Right and Left are 
culled from parliamentary speeches, articles and editorials in 
newspapers and periodicals, and set down herein. The Nether- 
lands state machinery is described and some results of the new 
educational arrangements. We regret that this last mentioned 
is not discussed more fully. We Americans, especially American 
Catholics, must naturally be very interested in the results of 
such legislation. Nineteen years have passed since its enact- 
ment. Are the Dutch people satisfied? What is the present 
attitude of Dutch Catholics? These questions are not treated 
fully enough in Dr. Verhoeven’s book. However, what treatment 
is given them, as well as the cumulative tone of the book itself, 
would seem to indicate that everyone—Protestant, Liberal, and 
Catholic—is well pleased and even proud of this courageous 
and intelligent action. No doubt the satisfaction expressed by 
the Scottish people over their own very similar Education Act 
of 1918 finds an echo among the Dutch. That the Scotch people 
are quite satisfied is evident from this quotation taken from an 
article which appeared in the Catholic Press of Belgium explain- 
ing the Scottish solution to the Belgian bishops: 

“After much hesitation, and with the consent of the Holy See, 
Catholics decided to accept the invitation of the Government to 
trust their fellow countrymen to administer the Act of Parlia- 
ment impartially. Catholics can happily testify that the Edu- 
cation Act has been administered not only impartially ge Fe 
erously, and to the great advantage of all concerned. ose 
who feared most and offered strongest opposition are now thor- 
oughly satisfied with the settlement, and Msgr. Brown (who 
handled negotiations for the Church) has been many times pub- 
licly thanked, by both Ecclesiastical and civil authorities, for 
his invaluable services to the country.” * 


"Scottish ‘Education Solution, per, written for Belgian Bishops, 


January, 1937, and 
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It requires no great effort to read between the lines of the study 
the same general satisfaction. 

Unfortunately the book’s popularity may suffer in the hands 
of Americans because it makes such very difficult reading. This 
is due first of all to the technical and legal character of much of 
its contents. In addition it is rather poorly organized and the 
flow of the main theme is frequently interrupted by lengthy 
asides which tend to confuse the reader. Occasional misprints 
and faulty translations increase the confusion, but all this is 
trivial beside the intrinsic worth of the content itself. What- 
ever concentration and effort is necessary for a thorough under- 
standing of it is amply repaid by the realization that a truly 
Christian democratic people still exists in this weary world. 

Holland was declared independent in 1648 by the Peace of 
Munster. At that time the Calvinists, while representing only 
one-tenth of the population, were able to gain compelte control 
of the state. The military power and the courts were in their 
hands. Catholics were excluded from all public office, priests 
were imprisoned, exiled or even put to death; the hierarchy was 
disrupted; churches and monasteries were destroyed and their 
possessions confiscated. For nearly two hundred years this’ 
oppression and persecution continued. Naturally it aimed its 
heaviest blows at Catholic education. No Catholic schools could 
exist and Catholics had to attend the Calvinistic schools or none 
at all. It is to the everlasting glory of Dutch Catholics that 
not only was their faith not destroyed by the great trial, but 
that it was actually strengthened. Instead of dividing the Cath- 
olic people, this oppression squeezed them into a solid, well- 
organized phalanx, whose power and voice grew stronger and 
more articulate as time went on. 

In 1795 the French invaded Holland bringing with them their 
famous slogan, “Liberte, Egalite, Fraternite.” The introduction 
of Rationalism was not exactly the answer to the Catholics’ 
prayer, but it had one good side at least. The government 
passed into new hands, and one of its first acts was to proclaim 
liberty in religious matters. Henceforth Catholics could be ap- 
pointed to public office. In actual practice it was still almost 
impossible for a Catholic to obtain such an appointment, and 
of course they were still far from being presented with liberty 
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of education. An act passed in 1806 provided that no one should 
be allowed to open a school without a special license granted by 
the government. This Act also required that only government 
approved textbooks be used in any school. 

Such a state monopoly of education continued even after the 
French were expelled from the country in 1813 and Holland was 
united to Belgium. Rarely did the government even consider 
requests for the foundation of private or parochial schools and, 
where permissions for such schools were given, despotic public 
inspectors made their continued maintenance extremely difficult. 
Against these conditions the Dutch Catholics fought with ad- 
mirable and courageous tenacity. They began to unite into an 
electoral body represented in Parliament by its own party—the 
Catholic State Party. They instituted and supported a strong 
Catholic Press. Since in the early days of the struggle the 
population was largely Catholic, the Party soon had an im- 
portant voice in Parliament. The first real victory was won by 
the passage of the Education Act of 1848 which provided that 
henceforth the Church and parents could themselves establish 
denominational schools without governmental licensing and con- 
trol. However, whoever wished to establish a private school 
was still required to establish and support it at his own ex- 
pense. Thus in 1848 the Dutch Catholic schools enjoyed the 
same position in the national system as we American Catholics 
enjoy today. But the Dutch were not satisfied with such a 
compromise. They, like the Scotch, the English, and the French, 
continued to demand full democratic rights. They recognized 
the impossibility and the intrinsic unfairness of expecting parents 
to compete with the financial resources of the state for the right 
to teach their own children. 

The second phase of the Netherlands struggle aimed at abso- 
lute “Pecuniary Parity of Position.” Sixty-nine years passed 
before the point was finally won in 1917. What is noteworthy 
about this long struggle is the fact that, while it was frequently 
bitter, it was always democratic. It was fought with reason, 
with words and with the pen, not with swords and guns. It 
was fought on the floor of Parliament, not in the back alleys. 
There were angry words, sometimes epithets and invectives, but 
never bloodshed and murder. Another important and revealing 
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fact to be noted, especially by Americans, is that final victory 
was won, not by the Catholics alone, but by a coalition of 
Catholics and orthodox Protestants, who together formed the 
Right in Parliament. Jointly the two groups fought to pre- 
serve, as the basic foundation of their democracy, belief in God 
and respect for His law. They fought tooth and nail all forms 
of atheism and unbelief and were especially determined to pre- 
serve for their children the faith of their fathers. With rare good 
sense they foresaw that a nation given over to a purely secular 
and godless education was wide open to the encroachments of 
anarchy, communism, or some form of statolatry. 

In 1889 the Right obtained a modest but important conces- 
sion. Both Catholics and Protestants had by this time estab- 
lished many schools of their own. The Catholic system was 
flourishing but was maintained only at the cost of a terrific, 
financial strain on the Catholic people. The Protestants, while 
unable to match the numerical growth of the Catholic schools, 
were in complete sympathy with the Catholic claims and ap- 
preciated the contribution the Catholics were making to keep 
Holland Christian. As a result of the elections in 1889, the 
Coalition, for the first time, won a majority in the Second 
Chamber, and were able to vote governmental grants in aid to 
private schools. This was a considerable help to the denomi- 
not “Parity of Position.” 

The determination of the Christian parties to push on to. their 
final goal is nothing less than heroic. No halfway measures 
would suffice. They would reconcile themselves to no patroniz- 
ing compromise. They knew their constitutional rights and were 
resolved to have them. So the struggle continued with varied 
success. Now the Right had a majority and now the Left. Al- 
though the Right was bound together over the education ques- 
tion, they voted as a solid block on all major issues. Thus they 
were able to barter and trade politically, and at various times 
during the next twenty-eight years the grants in aid were aug- 
mented. Finally in 1917 complete victory was won. In that 
year Article 192 of the Netherlands constitution dealing with 
National Education was revised. In its revised form it is known 
as Article 200 and lays down the basic principles later put into 
effect by the famous Netherlands Education Act of 1920, grant- 
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Nothing more than a very sketchy résumé of the Education 
Act can be given here. It may be hoped, however, that a read- 
ing of even such a brief description as this will prompt a deeper 
study by all those interested in forward-looking school legisla- 
tion. 


_ First of all, anent the school plant. The Board of any cor- 
porated Institution or Association, wishing to establish a school 
in any municipality, may apply to the municipal authorities for 
the necessary funds. The Association must establish the fact 
that the number of prospective pupils equals the minimum fixed 
by law at a reasonable proportion of the population. Then a 
description of the site, proposed plan of construction and esti- 
mated cost must be presented to the authorities. When these 
latter have satisfied themselves that all conditions fixed by law 
regarding hygiene, safety and equipment are satisfied, they must 
advance the necessary funds. The private managers are re- 
quired to deposit in the public treasury as a guarantee 15 per 
cent of the total estimated cost of construction. Annually the 
municipality will pay interest on this fund to the private asso- 
ciation, and after twenty years will return the entire amount. 
The cash guarantee is retained by the municipality in whole or 
in part, when and if the number of registered pupils falls below 
three-fourths or one-half of the fixed number. In certain cases 
the property may lapse to the municipality. 

Similar regulations are made for the maintenance of school 
plants. Expenditures for lighting, heating, cleaning, wear and 
tear are all borne by the municipality out of public tax money. 
The law demands that any improvements in equipment and 
materials made in the public schools must be made available 
also to private schools. The private schools may themselves 
initiate such improvements and petition the municipality for 
the necessary moneys. Should such a petition be deemed worthy, 
an equal fund is then made available for the public school board 
to institute the same improvements. All this legislation affects 
elementary and secondary levels as well as Teacher Training 


Dr. Verhoeven’s translation 
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Colleges. In every case the buildings remain the property of 
the private management. 

The number of teachers is fixed by law in proportion to the 
number of pupils. Teachers in private schools must have the 
same qualifications as those of the public schools, but they may 
obtain their training in their own private colleges without re- 
straint and according to their own philosophy and methods. Pri- 
vate teachers receive salaries according to the same scale as 
public teachers. The manager of a private school is completely 
free in the choice of his teachers. He pays them directly and is 
afterwards reimbursed by the government. He may not, how- 
ever, dismiss a qualified teacher arbitrarily. A teacher has the 
right of appeal from such a dismissal to a board on which all 
parties are equally represented. 

Government appointed school inspectors have control over all 
instruction in the secular subjects in private and public schools. 
This control, however, must respect the philosophy or ideology 
of the particular private association supporting the school. The 
Catholic Bishops appoint their own religious inspectors to see 
that all ecclesiastical rules concerning teaching are applied. 

The réle played by government, state or municipal, is réa- 
sonable and just. It demands a guarantee that appropriated 
funds be spent economically and efficaciously; it lays down 
minimum standards of educative fitness and moral conduct for 
teachers; it demands the right to judge of the serviceableness 
of buildings and equipment as a protection of the health and 
lives of Dutch children; it requires that certain accepted stand- 
ards be met in the curriculum and in! the subjects taught as well 
as in the number of school hours to be spent on certain subjects. 
“The law guarantees full liberty concerning the creeds upon 
which any private school bases its education methods.”* This 
is particularly true in regard to the appointment of teachers 
and the selection of educational apparatus. The only proviso 
made in this matter is that no creed shall be such as “to dissemi- 
nate tenets incompatible with morals or to incite to disobedience 
to the laws of the country.” * 

In 1935-36 there were 2,680 Catholic schools in Holland, each 


*“The Netherlands Solution of the Education Question.” The Hague 
Netherlands, 1939, p. 34. ‘ 
*Ibid., p. 35, 
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standing next to its parish church. “Nearly half a million Cath- 
olic children are there receiving elementary instruction by 13,370 
teachers (3,914 religious and 9,442 lay-teachers).”* These 
schools are Catholic in every sense of the word. They belong to 
the parish. Over their door is the cross. A crucifix hangs in 
every room. Images and altars of Christ and the Blessed 
Mother are everywhere in evidence. The parish priests or the 
nuns are as much at home in them as in our own. The children 
attend Mass before the school day begins and open or close 
their classes with prayers and devotions as Catholic custom and 
practice dictates. There is no indication of the loss of “Cath- 
olic atmosphere.” The reading, writing, number, history, geog- 
raphy and religion are well and efficiently taught. The state 
supervisor and the Bishop’s supervisor see to that. But the 
textbooks are Catholic. The readers, while meeting state stand- 
ards, inculcate lessons in religion and morality. The histories 
are Catholic. The entire curriculum is Catholic, handing on the 
heritage which Dutch Catholic parents wish to have handed on 
to their children.* 

“A school day is generally finished with a singing lesson. 
If it happens that Her Majesty’s Inspector is present, he will 
like to listen, and, even if a Protestant, he will not remain 
unmoved when hearing the children’s pure and serene voices 
praise their God and good Father in Heaven.” * 

Such schools as these the Dutch Catholics (and the Dutch 
Protestants as well) have built, equipped, and maintained at 
public expense. Everyone bears the same tax burden; everyone 
has an equal opportunity for the kind of education he wants; 
and apparently, after nineteen years everybody is happy over 
this wise and democratic arrangement. What fair and unbiased 
man, supposing he is endowed with any intelligence, could 
imagine that children so trained must become a danger to the 
well-being of the state? And if these children are learning to 
be good Dutch citizens, need the state care whether or not they 
are also learning to be good Catholics, Protestants, or Jews? 
The Dutch people think this latter is no concern of their state 
as it is presently constituted. The Dutch people are true dem- 
ocrats. 


® Ibid., p. 55. *Op. cit., p. 55, 56. 
"Op. cit., p. 57. 
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There is a message of special significance in the book for 
the Protestants of this country. Whatever were the plans and 
the dreams of the early Protestant founding fathers, it should 
be evident that the public schools of today are no more Protes- 
tant than they are Catholic. They are secular, and as such are 
unconcerned with eternal verities. The growing number of 
empty pews in Protestant churches bears testimony to the fatal 
error of these churches in assuming that neutral education could 
nurture a Christian nation. The early Protestants sowed the 
seeds of their own dissolution when they capitulated to the 
secularism of a Horace Mann rather than side with the Cath- 
olies in the fight for religious schools. Their religion was sacri- 
ficed on the altar of liberalism. They know today that citizen- 
ship in democracy is impossible unless a strict balance is struck 
between rights and duties, and they know now, as we Catholics 
always knew, that such a balance is impossible without the sanc- 
tion of Divine Law. Boys and girls will not grow up to be 
Christians unless they are taught to be Christians. They will 
not respect Christian moral standards of justice, charity and 
purity unless they grow up under the constant influence of a 
Christian and religious environment. The secular school and 
high school is no such environment. Since it offers no positive 
motivation to a Christian life, it must, by its very indifference, 
if not by the example of agnostic teachers, negative any out-of- 
school Christian influences. “He that is not with me is against 
me,” said Christ. 

The Dutch Protestants were well aware of this. They saw 
the Marxist influences creeping into their public schools. That 
is why they were so ready and willing to fight with the Catholics 
for governmental support of religious and private schools. 

This is a religious nation. Protestants, Jews, and Catholics 
still represent the vast majority of American taxpayers and they 
all desire a religious education for their children. In a nation 
constituted as ours is, the only fair and just arrangement is one 
similar to that of Hoiland or Scotland, unless we are willing to 
let the minority, the “Reds” and “Pinks,” turn us into a nation 
of godless, materialistic, aimless anarchists heading hell-bent 
for collectivism. 
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The Dutch solution is not one you would find in a purely 
Catholic state or in a purely Protestant state. Certain Dutch 
Catholics viewed its adoption with alarm, fearing excessive 
control and supervision; fearing in conscience to support openly 
heretical or even godless private schools.* After almost twenty 
years, however, their fears have been allayed as were the fears 
of the handful of Scottish “viewers-with-alarm.” Certainly 
there are features of this parity of position open to question, but 
by careful and patient investigation and discussion they can 
be settled. Under a law like that of the Netherlands we are 
in no more danger of excessive control than we are right now. 
What is more, under present conditions we face a definite state 
of helplessness in the light of the increasing competition from 
the secular schools. Our elementary schools for the most part 
lack modern equipment, need repairs, in fact need rebuilding. 
We are far from meeting the demands for high schools. Our 
colleges and universities are laboring under heavy debt. We 
might very well apply to ourselves the words of Rev. 8S. J. Gos- 
ling, who, speaking of his native England, said, “Could we, in 
England, a scattered body of 10 per cent of the population, have 
provided exclusively from private sources, schools and teachers 
and equipment commensurate with those of the rest of the coun- 
try? And, .. . is there any reason why we should.” ® 

The possibility of government supported atheistic schools is 
very remote. They are permitted under the Dutch law but are 
very rare. The private Christian and Catholic schools, on the 
other hand, have increased by 100 per cent. The public schools 
still exist for those who wish a secular education. In a country 
where various creeds and denominations are recognized by the 
Constitution, Catholics need have no conscientious objection to 
sponsoring such a law as the Dutch or Scottish. No other modus 
vivendi is practicable. 

We need to be realistic. Our children have a right to the best 
schools, to custodial and welfare services, to equipment, ma- 
terials, and opportunity in no way inferior to those of other 
American children. We cannot continue to exhaust our people’s 
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resources to meet the constant demands of educational progress. 
It becomes increasingly more difficult with each passing year. 
State aid must in the end be our salvation. If the state refuses 
that aid, Christian and religious education must eventually cease, 
or be reduced to an inaudible whisper. It may be impossible 
to achieve such a noteworthy enactment here as was achieved 
in Holland, a much smaller and more homogeneous state with 
a larger proportionate Catholic population. However, something 
in the way of a more equitable distribution might be effected. 
At least one may hope that some one or some group in America 
may still have the courage to stand up and make a fight for the 
preservation of Christian democracy in the land of its birth. 


VI 


There is in this country a large group of self-styled Liberals, 
who are loud in their protestations against Communism, Nazism, 
Fascism, or any form of social organization tending to turn 
human persons into mere sociological atoms. They have preached 
individual liberty and the rights of man in season and out. Re- 
ligious freedom, freedom of thought, equality before the law, 
equality of opportunity—all these they have made the subjects 
of stirring, emotional articles, columns and editorials. Yet these 
same Liberals have not only tolerated, but defended as just, a 
system of school taxation which in effect denies educational 
freedom of choice, infringes on the right of a parent to give his 
child the kind of schooling he prefers, and destroys either the 
Catholic child’s equality before the law or his equality of oppor- 
tunity. For, if the Catholic child attends a public school, no 
attention whatever is paid to that specific Catholic social in- 
heritance which to him and his parents is the most precious of 
all rights. If he attends a Catholic school, not infrequently he 
has no parity of position with the public school child in regard 
to health, welfare, and even employment. He has no equality 
before the law, for the taxes which his father pays go to educate 
other children—not him. The state doesn’t seem to care about 
him, or about the fact that the double tax burden which his 
father must pay is so heavy as to be often a sheer impossibility. 
Hence this child in democratic America, in order to receive his 
rightful religious inheritance, must attend a school with poor or 
no facilities for physical education, no auditorium, no modern 
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educational equipment; in an old building barely able to meet 
the minimum standards necessary to a safe and healthy envi- 
ronment. This is the best his poor father can afford with what 
money he has left after he has born his share in erecting the 
large, modern, safe and airy public school on the corner with 
its gymnasium, swimming pool, shops, auditorium and what not. 

Let’s see how this works out in a practical example. Mr. Smith 
is a Liberal. He is an agnostic. He doesn’t attend any church, 
—has little time for religion, or considers it a mere appendage 
to life, at best an emotional outlet of dubious value. He regards 
the Incarnation, the Crucifixion, the Resurrection as old wives’ 
tales, or legends; prayer and devotion as superstition; the Mid- 
dle Ages as devoid of all reason and good sense; the Church as 
an anachronism; priests and religious as good but misguided 
people unaware of the realities of life; and religion as an opium 
of the people. He is an individualist, in the sense that he be- 
lieves a man must make his own way unhampered by any pre- 
viously constituted authority touching his personal life. He is 
an evolutionist—a mechanist. For him success means “getting 
ahead” materially, and morality means being a good American 
(shades of Hitler). This is Mr. Smith’s social inheritance. He 
demands his right to pass it on to his child. He pays his school 
tax and sends little Johnny to the public school. The school 
respects Mr. Smith’s rights and Johnny receives what his father 
wants and pays for. This is right and just in a country like 
ours. We may think Johnny is being exposed to some very 
dangerous ideas. We may even think he may become susceptible 
to Communism and Fascism when he grows up, without any 
idea of eternal sanctions, and discovers that “getting ahead” in 
a depression-ridden world is not all it’s cracked up to be. How- 
ever, if Mr. Smith wants this and pays for it, let him have it by 
all means. That’s democracy, isn’t it? This is the land of the 
free! 

Mr. Jones is another kind of man. He is an old-school 
Protestant, a devout Christian. The social inheritance which 
he wishes to pass on to his child is quite different from Mr. 
Smith’s. He wants his boy to grow up to be a good, church- 
going, God-fearing man. He, too, pays his taxes and sends the 
boy to the public school, but he doesn’t get what he pays: for. 
He gets what Mr. Smith pays for. Strangely enough he seems 
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content or at least reconciled to the inevitable. He sees his sons 
and daughters growing up with a slant on life far removed from 
his own. He tries by his individual instruction and example to 
preserve in them some vestiges of his own Christian sense of 
moral values, home life, and respect for Divine Law, but he 
knows he is only partially successful. He shrugs his shoulders 
helplessly. “Times have changed,” he thinks. 

Yes, indeed they have changed, Mr. Jones—changed just as 
Catholics of a century ago warned they would. Your forebears 
wouldn’t heed the warning that an education which is not 
Christian is bound to be un-Christian, and that un-Christian 
education is the feeding ground of statolatry and anarchy. What 
do you intend to do about it, Mr. Jones? “Nothing,” you say. 
And this is the home of the brave! 

Then there’s Mr. Goldberg. He also has a social inheritance 
to pass on to his son. He, too, pays his taxes and sends little 
Jacob to the public school. But Jacob does not grow up to be a 
God-fearing Jewish gentleman, respecting the ancient law of the 
prophets. He becomes an American Liberal imbued with the 
American gospel of “getting ahead.” Jacob, being by nature 
clever at such things, gets ahead fast—faster than the Smith and 
the Jones boys, who accuse him of being a “dirty” Communist, 
because he has more money in the bank than any Communist in 
Russia would dare possess. They persecute the bewildered 
Jacob, drive him out of business, confiscate his property, and 
actually make a Communist out of him. Old Mr. Goldberg 
can’t be blamed for all this. He tried to be a good democrat. 
He raised his boy the American way. 

Finally we have Mr. Murphy, a Catholic. He has a distinctly 
different social inheritance. He thinks it is his inalienable right 
to transmit that inheritance to his son. He pays his school tax, 
but he demands that the state, in dispersing money for education, 
respect his inalienable right. The state admits his right to edu- 
cate his son as he sees fit, but refuses to respect it. Actually he 
is told he must accept for his son the social inheritance of Mr. 
Smith or do without. Mr. Murphy protests, “What about the 
money I gave you for his education?” 

Johnny Smiths. 
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“But,” says the stubborn Mr. Murphy, “I don’t want my boy 
to be a Johnny Smith.” 

“Then, go build you own school” is the autocratic reply. 

“But, my money. I can’t do it. You have my money.” 

Mr. Murphy is still fighting, but it is of no avail. He repre- 
sents a minority. He is browbeaten. So he reaches down into 
his pockets again. The school he builds for his son is not as 
good as he would like to build, but it is the best his drained 
resources will allow. At least he is courageous enough and 
Christian enough to try. The blood of heroes and martyrs flows 
in his veins. He really belongs in the land of the free and the 
home of the brave. - 

It is stange indeed that those freedom-loving liberals who are 
forever denouncing Hitler, Mussolini and Stalin, for forcing their 
ideologies upon the people, fail to see that our public school 
system is doing or attempting to do the very same thing. The 
only difference is that our public schools have as yet no deter- 
mined philosophy to preach. But that will come, and, when it 
does, it is not likely to be Christian. The European dictators, 
seeing the power that lies in education, and realizing that neutral 
education, having no stable values, leads only to confusion, gave 
their schools stability of purpose by giving them a definite phi- 
losophy. In their case it was a philosophy inimical to democracy. 
American educators are crying out today for a philosophy, for 
a definite set of values, for an aim, a purpose, that will imbue 
American youth with a patriotism and loyalty equal in vigor to 
that of Germany, Russia, or Italy. What sort of philosophy will 
they finally adopt? Surely not Christianity, when they are com- 
pelling the only existing Christian schools in the nation to do 
battle for their very existence. Will it be Nationalism or So- 
cialism? In ten or twenty years, after America has had time to 
catch up with European developments, we may know the answer. 

In the meantime we recommend that all those really interested 
in the preservation of democracy study the Dutch and the Scot- 
tish solution of the education question. Learning a lesson in 
democracy from little Holland will not surely hurt our American 
pride, if we remember that Bethlehem was also a little one among 


the princes of Juda. 
Tuomas J. Quiaiey. 
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During the recent Convention of the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association held at the Catholic University there occurred 
an incident that I shall remember as long as I live. In the 
course of a discussion a teaching Brother turned towards a priest 
and said with much emotion in his voice: “For this lesson taught 
by you, Father, we thank God in you.” 

This statement would seem to express exactly why we all have 
come together in this holy place this Sunday morning. We have 
come together to join our hearts and minds in saying to the 
Reverend Doctor George Johnson: “We thank God in you.” 

Indeed, my dear brethren, we have ample reason to thank 
God in Dr. Johnson. When the priesthood of Christ was con- 
ferred upon George Johnson by Cardinal Pompili in Rome 
twenty-five years ago, he, a young man, was given the godly 
power to heal our ills of soul and to cheer our hearts when sad 
and heavy. He was then given the superhuman power entrusted 
to every priest so that he might go through life as another 
Christ doing good to all. 

We all have in our lives experienced the blessings of the priest- 
hood. If you, my dear brethren, will look into your lives you 
will see that the very best things have come to you by the 
hands of the priest. Your parents gave you the life of your 
body, but when the priest poured over your head the waters of 
Baptism he gave you something vastly more; he then and there 
gave you the true life of your soul, for he made you a child of 
God and a member of the Mystical Body of Christ. Your 
mother nourished you and watched over your bodily life, but 
for nourishing the life of your soul she turned for help to the 
priest. The priest on his part responds by caring affectionately 
for the little ones; he forgets his learning and his years, and 


* Sermon preached by Rev. Felix M. Kirsch, 0.M.Cap., Ph.D., Cantey, 
May 7, 1939, in the National Shrine of the Immaculate Conception, on 
occasion of the Silver Jubilee Mass of Reverend George Johnson, Ph.D., 
head of the Department of Education, The Catholic University of America, 
and Director of the Department of Education, of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference. 
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becomes like a child with the little people in order to put into 
their hearts the knowledge of Our Father in Heaven. When the 
child grows up and temptation begins to knock at his young 
heart, the priest with a kindly, fatherly affection prepares the 
soul for the first Confession and then leads the child as soon as 
possible to the Table of the Lord to partake there of the Food 
of Angels and the Bread of the Strong. During the next few 
years, when the boy and the girl pass through the fire and water 
of the world’s temptation, when sin looks so sweet and alluring, 
who is it again but the priest in Confession and through Holy 
Communion who keeps the soul pure and the young eye fixed 
upon the heavenly goal. When the young persons finally decide 
to found a home of their own, it is again to the priest that they 
go to consecrate their human love with the blessing of Holy 
Church and to invoke God’s benediction as an augury of a holy 
and a happy married life. Thus through all the joys and sor- 
rows of your life the priest is ever at your side as your loyal 
friend. In your last great need, when you lay your tired and 
weary body down on the bed of death, the priest will remain at 
your side to strengthen you with the Bread of Life and the holy 
anointing for the journey that you must take into the world 
beyond the grave. Even after you have gone from this world, 
though your other friends and all your relatives desert you, the 
priest will accompany you out to your last resting place and he 
will bless your body and pray over you while you are lowered 
into the bed of the grave. After the grave is closed, and though 
everybody else may forget you, the priest will not forget you, 
but every time he goes up to the altar to say his Mass, he will 
remember you, lying out in the cold and narrow bed of the grave, 
and will beseech the Father of all Bounty to have mercy upon 
your soul. 

Forsooth, the priest is the best friend you have on this earth. 
Yea, he is more than friend to you. You realize this, for you 
call him by the affectionate name of Father, the sweetest name 
that can be given to any man. Indeed, the priest lives alone 
and without a family so that he may be Father to us all. We 
give this sweet name of Father to every priest be he rich or poor, 
even if we recognize in him signs of human weakness and frailty, 
for we know that, despite any weakness and frailty, he has the 
priestly mark stamped upon his soul, and in his heart he loves 
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us as a father loves his only boy and he is ready any moment to 
lay down his life in case of need to save our soul. 

Therefore, the loyal Catholic pays to every priest the tribute 
of affection. Furthermore, the loyal Catholic pays to each and 
every priest the tribute of sincere reverence, for in every priest 
we recognize the Ambassador of the King of Heaven and Earth 
to whom are entrusted the keys of the Holy Sacraments. There 
is no emperor or king or dictator that has any power that could 
even be compared with the power wielded by the priest over 
souls. Nay, the priest has more power than any Angel in 
Heaven, for in Confession he binds and unbinds all bands both 
on earth and in Heaven, and day after day he calls with five 
short words the Almighty, Himself, down from Heaven and 
makes Him be present in our midst under the appearances of 
bread and wine. Truly, every Catholic priest deserves the rever- 
ence and gratitude given so generously by our fine Catholic 
people. 

When our Catholic people look at the gifts bestowed upon the 
priest, they may rightly exclaim with St. John Chrysostom: 
“Wondrous things are these, so wonderful they surpass wonder.” 
When these wonderful gifts were bestowed upon Dr. Johnson 
twenty-five years ago he realized that they were conferred upon 
him not for his own sake. In accordance with the magnificent 
definition of the priest given by St. Paul, Dr. Johnson knew that 
the priest is indeed a man “taken from amongst men,” yet is 
ordained for men in the things that appertain to God. In keep- 
ing with this sublime mission, Dr. Johnson has for twenty-five 
years acted consistently as another Christ in doing honor to God 
the Father and in performing the works of the Holy Ghost. 

But in being another Christ, Dr. Johnson has not forgotten in 
his ministrations the many other Christs committed to his 
charge. For twenty-five years his life has been that of the 
Apostolate of Christ. Whether engaged as secretary to his 
Bishop in Toledo or working in the Cathedral Parish there, or as 
Superintendent of Schools in his Diocese, or while Professor here 
at the Catholic University of America, whether as confessor, 
teacher, preacher, author, editor, or lecturer, Dr. Johnson has 
always been mindful of his high mission: to be active as another 
Christ, to be for Christ an ambassador, God as it were exhorting 
by him. To be more specific we may say that Dr. Johnson has 
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realized fully what Pope Pius XI expected of the priest of today: 
“To be both by vocation and divine commission the Apostle of 
the people in tireless furtherance of the Christian education of 
youth.” Always Dr. Johnson has stood out as “a master in 
Israel” (St. John III, 10) in carrying out the commission he re- 
ceived from Christ, “Teach ye all nations’ (St. Matthew 
XXVIII, 15). 

Taking very literally this instruction with regard to all na- 
tions, Dr. Johnson has not confined his work to those within the 
Fold but has used his fine ability to bring to those outside the 
Church the glad tidings of Christ. In this large field he has 
again carried out the wishes of Pope Pius XI, who tells us: “In 
our day profane sciences have indeed made much progress; but 
in religious questions there is much ignorance still darkening the 
minds of our contemporaries. This ignorance the priest must 
dispel.” In the discharge of this mission to those outside the 
Fold, Dr. Johnson has been active in dealing with leaders of 
secular education, in appearing before State Departments of 
Education as well as before committees of the United States 
Congress. Always he functioned as the sentinel on the alert to 
safeguard the rights of God and the Catholic child and his 
parents. In his hands our Catholic interests are always safe. 
Our Bishops, priests, teachers and laity may always turn to him 
for an authoritative answer to their anxious questioning: 
“Watchman, what of the night” (Isaias XXI, 10). 

Another wish of the supreme Teacher of Christendom carried 
out by Dr. Johnson was in his being eager to bring into the 
service of our Catholic schools everything worth while in the 
modern world. Because of his conviction that the need of the 
hour is the will of God, Dr. Johnson has bravely accepted the 
challenge of the hour by using new means to meet the new 
needs of today. As Secretary General of the National Catholic 
Educational Association and as Director of the Department of 
Education of the National Catholic Welfare Conference Dr. 
Johnson has been, in accordance with the wish of the Holy 
Father, “healthily modern as is the Church which is at home in 
all times and all places and adapts itself to all; which praises 
and furthers all healthy initiative and has no fear of progress, 
even the most daring progress of science, if only it be true 
science.” If you wish evidence of the brave and intelligent ef- 
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forts in this regard, you need only visit Dr. Johnson’s Model 
School at Sisters College. 

In all his activities Dr. Johnson has exhibited a wholesome 
optimism; he has had the eye of Faith to see that in the present- 
day world, despite the dreadful and diabolical malice so much 
in evidence, there is everywhere felt a powerful religious and 
spiritual awakening, a breath of the Holy Spirit, sent over the 
world to sanctify it and to renew with its creative force the face 
of the earth. Dr. Johnson rightly believes that the future is 
in God’s hands and therefore in very good hands. 

Hence we recognize how ample is the reason we have for say- 
ing with all our hearts to Dr. Johnson this morning: “We thank 
God in you.” Yet those of us who know Dr. Johnson at all 
realize that he is emphatic in insisting: “By the grace of God 
I am what I am, and His grace in me hath not been void... 
yet not I, but the grace of God with me” (I Cor., XV, 10). It 
is chiefly for the purpose of giving thanks to God with Dr. 
Johnson that we are assisting at his Silver Jubilee Mass this 
morning. It is likewise Dr. Johnson’s wish that we pray for 
him today. He asks us in the words of St. Paul: “I beseech you, 
therefore, brethren . . . that you help me in your prayers to 
God for me” (Romans XV, 30). Before Dr. Johnson will re- 
turn to the Altar, no doubt, you all want him to feel assured 
that we, his brothers in the priesthood and his colleagues here 
in the University and at Sisters College as well as the members 
of his family and his students and the pupils of the Model 
School and his many friends, will join our hearts and minds 
in his Mass of Thanksgiving and Petition. May I therefore 
ask you now to join with me in this prayer for Dr. Johnson: 

“O Jesus, Eternal Priest, keep this thy anointed one within 
the shelter of thy Sacred Heart. Keep unstained his anointed 
hands which daily touch Thy Sacred Body. Keep unsullied his 
lips purpled with Thy Precious Blood. Keep pure and unearthly 
his heart sealed with the sublime marks of Thy priesthood. Bless 
his labors with abundant fruit, that they to whom he ministers 
may be is joy and consolation here, and his eternal crown in 
heaven. Amen.” 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL BACKGROUND OF 
JOHN DEWEY, EDUCATOR 

John Dewey is America’s most influential philosopher and 
educator. The eulogies showered on him would make a minor 
god blush. He has been called “America’s dean of philosophers,” 
referred to as “the most profound and understanding thinker on 
education that the world has yet known” and “his influence on 
the schools of America has been enormous” (1). 

Our interest in Dewey centers on his educational writings. 
His educational theory, however, can only be properly evaluated 
in the light of his philosophy. Fortunately, however, Dewey 
has exposed his philosophy of life and education in voluminous 
writings where one can study his basic fundamental principles. 
If one assents to his novel philosophical tenets, it is quite con- 
clusive that one must assent to his educational theory. For 
Dewey is quite logical, once his major premises have been 
granted. The purpose of this paper, therefore, is an examination 
of his basic philosophy that we may later evaluate his theory 
of education. 

The foundation of Dewey’s philosophy is reared on “experi- 
ence.” To be certain that we are explaining “experience” in its 
strict Deweyan connotation, we shall draw our notion of it from 
his own writings. In his summa, Experience and Nature, Dewey 
tells us: “We begin by noting that ‘experience’ is what James 
called a double-barrelled word. . . . It is ‘double-barrelled’ in 
that it recognized in its primary integrity no division between 
act and material, subject and object, but contains them both in 
an unanalyzed totality. ‘Thing’ and ‘thought,’ as James says, 
in the same connection, are single-barrelled; they refer to prod- 
ucts discriminated by reflection out of its primary integrity.” (2) 
Dewey first tells us that “experience” is double-barrelled but 
ends by saying that it is single-barrelled! 

Lest we put too much weight on this single quotation and claim 
that it points out that experience is single-barrelled, we note in 
the same book: “As was remarked in the introductory chapter, 
one can hardly use the term ‘experience’ in philosophical dis- 
course, but a critic rises to inquire ‘Whose experience?’ The 
question is asked in adverse criticism. Its implication is that 
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experience by its very nature is owned by some one; and that 
the ownership is such in kind that everything about experience 
is affected by a private and exclusive quality.”(3) Here the 
Winnowing Fan (as Dewey refers to himself) is doing devastat- 
ing work. Dewey meets an obvious fact in life, personal ex- 
perience, and sweeps it aside as mere chaff. To Dewey is owed 
the discovery that a toothache can ache all by itself, in some 
public booth! 

But Dewey has a point behind this distortion of the common- 
sense notion of experience. Since experience, in its Deweyan 
interpretation, includes all natural events, then rational man 
acts only within nature: 

“The true ‘stuff’ of experience is recognized to be adaptive 
courses of action, habits, active functions, connections of doing 
and undergoing; sensori-motor coordinations. Experience carries 
principles of connection and organization within itself. These 
principles are none the worse because they are vital and practical 
rather than epistemological. . . . Some degree of organization 
is indispensable to even the lowest grade of life. . This or- 
ganization, intrinsic to life, renders unnecessary a super-natural 
and super-empirical synthesis.” (4) 

Building on his assumed notion of experience, Dewey is rather 
pleased to find that he has a closed universe—and his philo- 
sophical panacea, experience, has done the closing: 

“I believe that the method of empirical naturalism provides 
the way, and the only way . . . by which one can freely accept 
the standpoint and conclusions of modern science; the way by 
which we can be genuinely naturalistic. . . . The naturalistic 
method, when it is consistently followed, destroys many things 
once cherished (sic!) ; but it destroys them by revealing their 
inconsistency with the nature of things... . . But it inspires the 
mind with courage and vitality to create new ideals and values 
in the face of the perplexities of a new world.” (5) 


Genuine naturalism is offered as the only way by which one 
can freely accept the standpoint and conclusions of modern sci- 
ence. To build a philosophy of life on science that is ever 
changing is rather perilous. Incidentally, Dewey is fond of 
pointing out the incompatibility of science and philosophy. But, 
if they are incompatible, then either recast your philosophy or 
reexamine your science, because truth is not double-faced. Most 
important of all is Dewey’s claim that naturalism will help cre- 
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ate new ideals and values. Unfortunately, there is no value or 
ideal in life, save that of pure pragmatism, when naturalism has 
convinced its devotees that man is not destined for a future life 
of complete happiness, that this life with its pain and sorrow is 
the end of all. This philosophy, call it naturalism or the em- 
pirical method, is pragmatism in its undiluted form. 

Dewey, philosopher and evangelist of the all-saving natural- 
ism, would console us. Speaking of the contingency of things, 
he says: 

This fact is nothing at which to repine and nothing to gloa 
over; it is be noted used. If it is discomfi 
when applied to good things, to our friends, possessions an 
ca selves, it is consoling also to know that no evil endures 

orever; that the longest lane turns sometime, and that the 
memory of loss of nearest and dearest grows dim in time.” (6) 


Ah! sweet, soft despair! 


Thus far I have attempted to summarize the basis of Dewey’s 
philosophy, the gratuitous assumption that the all-embracing ex- 
perience is the font of true philosophy, and its consequent con- 
clusion of the utter naturalness (or, utter materiality) of man. 
The following section of my paper will be concerned with Dew- 
ey’s solution of the human dualism, the combined spiritual and 
physical nature of man. 

First of all, Dewey seeks the reason why many philosophers 
of the past have concluded that there is a double nature in man: 

“Thus, the conception that thought is the final and complete 
end of nature became a rationalization of an existing division of 
classes of society. The division of men into the thoughtless and 
inquiring was taken to be the intrinsic work of nature; in effect, 
it was identical with the division between workers and those en- 
joying leisure. Philosophers and scientific inquiries became the 
utmost acme of nature’s perfection, being the least dependent 
upon outward acts and connections.” (7) 


This is a flagrant misrepresentation of the truth. Dewey would 
have us believe that those philosophers who did not arrive at his 
naturalistic conclusions labored under a serious psychological 
handicap. 

Metaphysical speculation, incidentally, is very repulsive to the 
empirical and social-minded Dewey. For some reason or other, 
he links metaphysics with leisure: “Classic philosophy was con- 
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ceived in wonder, born in leisure and bred in consummatory 
contemplation.”(8) This passage is but one of many instances 
where Dewey connects metaphysics with leisure and content- 
ment. It is true, of course, that one cannot dig ditches and at 
the same time solve the abstruse problems of metaphysics, but 
then Dewey is not trying to be droll. Could it be that the demo- 
cratic Dewey is the one laboring under the psychological handi- 
cap of the class idea? 

Another objection that Dewey has against classical philoso- 
phy, especially the philosophy of Aristotle, is that it was built 
on faulty science:” 


“ . The Aristotelian metaphysics of potentiality and actual- 
ity, of objects consummatory of natural processes, was intricately 
entangled with an astronomy and physics which has become in- 
credible. It was also entangled with doctrines and institutions 
in politics and economics which were fast getting out of relation- 
ship to current social needs. The simplest recourse was to treat 
the classic tradition as the Jonah of science and throw it bodily 
overboard.” (9) 


Unfortunately for this conclusion, Aristotle’s metaphysics was 
not “intricately entangled” with contemporary physics and 
astronomy—yet, Dewey did throw it overboard. 

After casting off metaphysics as mere flotsam and jetsam, 
Dewey finds that one thing remains to aid him in the solution 
of human dualism, and that is experience, concocted in the 
Deweyan form: 

“With the dualism we are not here concerned, beyond pointing 

out that it is the inevitable result, logically, of the abandoning 
of acknowledgment of the primacy and ultimacy of gross ex- 
perience—primary as it is given in an uncontrolled form, ultimate 
as it is given in a more lated and significant form—a form 
made possible by the methods and resulta of reflective expe- 
rience.” (10) 
Dewey now approaches the climax in his solution of the prob- 
lem. Speaking of those philosophers who claimed a spiritual as 
well as physical nature in man, he says that, because they did 
not have recourse to experience (shades of Aristotle and Al- 
bertus Magnus!), they created their own problem of a dualism 
where there is no dualism but only experience. (11) 


“The only way to avoid a sharp separation between the mind 
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which is the centre of the processes of experiencing and the nat- 
ural world which is experienced, is to acknowledge that all modes 
of experience are ways in which some genuine traits of nature 
come to manifest realization.” (12) 


As can be noted from the above quotations, experience solves 
this problem. When we, with Dewey, recognize the fact that 
experience is single-barrelled, then there is no problem at all. 
Since I have already pointed out that this notion of experience 
is Dewey’s gratuitous foundation of his philosophy, a founda- 
tion that Dewey does not prove but merely insists upon, I need 
not dwell on his naturalistic conclusions. Further, when Dewey 
says that “there is no dualism but only experience,” he is un- 
consciously indicating a major weakness of naturalism, its “do- 
mestication” of the intellect within nature. Naturalism disrobes 
man of his rationality. When there is question of a dualism in 
man, the naturalist repeats the magic word—‘“experience”— 
and the problem is solved and dissolved. In other words, don’t 
try to bridge the gap between the spiritual and the material in 
man—just ignore it, as it is part of “experience”—and the gap 
disappears. 

Having analyzed the basis of Dewey’s philosophy, the mere 
gratuitous postulate of “experience,” and seen how “experience” 
dissolves the problem of the human dualism, we come to Dewey’s 
* concept of the intellect, an understanding of which must appear 
important in view of his tremendous influence in the educational 
world. 

In the following quotation Dewey gives the foundation for his 
concept of the intellect: 


“In truth, experience knows no division between human con- 
cerns and a purely mechanical physical world. Man’s home is 
nature; his purposes and aims are dependent for execution upon 
natural conditions. Separated from such conditions they become 
empty dreams and idle indulgences of fancy. From the stand- 
point of human experience, and hence of educational endeavor, 
any distinction that can be justly made between nature and man 
is a distinction between the conditions which have to be reckoned 
with in the formation and execution of our practical aims and 
the aims themselves. This philosophy is vouched for by the 
doctrine of biological development which shows that man is con- 
tinuous with nature, not an alien entering her processes from 
without.” (13) 
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Here we have the proof of the Dewey concept of experience. 
Evolution vouches for this philosophy. Evolution “proves” that 


man is continuous with nature, or, less euphemistically, that 
man is utterly material. There is no need to criticize a philos- 
ophy that is reared on the evolutional hypothesis. It suffices to 
point out that pragmatism (though Dewey dislikes the label of 
pragmatism) is the first whole-hearted attempt to dress Darwin- 
ism in a logical theory. 

The particulars of Dewey’s mind theory are quite consistent 
with his foundation. In his “How We Think,” Dewey lays down 
his universal and necessary principle of thought: “We may 
capitulate by saying that the origin of thinking is some per- 
plexity, confusion or doubt.” (14) In other words, there is no 
intellectual curiosity, notwithstanding the sound experiments 
that point to its existence. Dewey goes further, however, and in 
true evolutionary style, links thought with action: “The meaning 
of an idea is the change it, as our attitude, effects in ob- 
jects.” (15) “All conceptions, all intellectual descriptions, must 
be formulated in terms of operations, actual or imaginatively 
possible.”(16) “Thought, our conceptions and ideas, are desig- 
nations of operations to be performed, or already per- 
formed.”(17) Ideas are not statements of what is or has been, 
but of acts to be performed.” (18) This gross pragmatism is 
hardly worthy of criticism. Indeed, were we to ask some of our 
scientists what is the usefulness of their investigations, we would 
be driven from their laboratory. 

When we understand Dewey’s pragmatic tendencies, it is 
simple to get the point behind his frequent contentions that 
truth is not a noun or adjective, but adverbial: “The adverb 
‘truly’ is more fundamental than either the adjective true or the 
noun truth. An adverb expresses a way, a mode of acting.” (19) 

In this paper I have attempted to outline the general philo- 
sophical background of John Dewey. The heart of his philos- 
ophy is “experience,” the “Open Sesame” for his solution of all 
philosophical problems. Nowhere does Dewey prove this basis 
of his philosophy, but merely assumes it as true since the doc- 
trine of evolution demands it. 

A knowledge of the general philosophical background of 
Dewey is of paramount importance for the modern Catholic edu- 
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cator, for he is the dictator of American educational policies. It 
is anomalous that, of the multitudes of educators who salaam 
before Dewey, few do evaluate his basic philosophy of life. 

There are reasons for this failure to evaluate Dewey. In the 
first place, his style is obscure and muddling. Further, he uses 
words with his own peculiar meaning attached to them, and this, 
joined to his ingrained obscurity in style, make him very labo- 
rious reading. According to Harvey Wickham, a world-famous 
professor made the following comment in this regard: “I have 
been making an intensive study of John Dewey for the last six 
months, trying to find out what he means. I give it up.” (20) 

I believe that there is a more fundamental cause of Dewey’s 
lack of clarity. Dewey tries to evade the dead end which his 
philosophy of experience demands. Dewey is a man of social 
ideals, yet his naturalistic philosophy must logically reject social 
ideals. Obscurity enters when he tries to maintain his social 
ideals and yet develop his materialistic philosophy. The result 
is that Dewey frequently straddles the proverbial fence and at 
the same time he is on both sides and on neither side of it. 

It must be said in all fairness to John Dewey that he, despite 
his false philosophy, has occasionally made good contributions 
to educational practice. Without converting this compliment 
into a bathos, I would note that, though one’s philosophy is intri- 
cately connected with one’s educational theories, yet it is a fact 
in the history of education that even maudlin philosophers of the 
Rousseau brand can throw some light on the theory of education. 
Even the wildest of heresies harbors some grains of truth. 

So too with Dewey. Though his philosophy cannot with- 
stand “adverse criticism,” yet some of his ideas on education 
can be used with profit. In view of the all-pervading influence 
of Dewey’s naturalism on education, however, Catholic educators 
could cheerfully sacrifice his grains of truth for the whole truth. 
Even a schoolma’am cannot play with fire and not be burnt. 
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A SUGGESTION FOR THE TEACHING OF 
APPRECIATION OF HUMOR 


In the majority of the secondary school curricula humor is 
an undeveloped art, and yet one which is far more important 
than is generally recognized. Our secondary schools have 
planned and provided for practically every other phase of train- 
ing. Countless objectives have been set forth for education 
with “training for life” always occupying a prominent place, 
and yet specific training in humor is ignored, and humor is, in 
its final analysis, an important aspect of the interpretation 
of life. 

Humor is one of the most difficult subjects to discuss because 
one either thinks something is humorous or one does not, and 
no amount of explaining will clear up the situation. It must 
also be remembered that humor springs from a certain quality 
of mind and temperament, and varies in degree and even in 
kind with the individual. Finally, humor is deeply social. The 
problem in the appreciation of humor is the fact that so few 
people know anything about humor or its analysis. Still an- 
other obstacle is the idea that the art of amusing speech and 
actions is innate and that it therefore cannot be taught or 
acquired. 

Before any specific work can be done in the teaching of 
appreciation of humor there are certain principles which must 
be stated. First of all, the teacher must understand that 
humor is a matter of personality and that its appreciation 
will depend first upon herself and her own appreciation, and 
secondly, that it will vary with her class. It is therefore im- 
perative that the teacher study the personalities of the indi- 
viduals in her class and that she make an effort to analyze their 
individual tastes. The teacher must also be fully aware of the 
contagious quality of humor, and realize that she can do much 
to develop it in her pupils not only by her own appreciation but 
by encouraging the manifestation of appreciation in her pupils. 
Like the poet, the true humorist is born, not made, but many 
young people fail to develop their innate gifts because of this 
specific lack of encouragement. 

In this article the writer is fully aware of the impossibility 
of teaching anyone to be a humorist. At the same time it does 
seem possible that suggestions might be made as to means of 
improving the taste and inspiring the originality of the high 
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school pupil. This may be done by attempting to raise the 
level of appreciation in much the same way as appreciation of 
the other phases of art is inculcated. 

Since the average high school curricula have made no specific 
provision for the inculcating of humor, the question naturally 
arises as to who shall do this work and as to where it will best 
fit into the program of the pupil. The field of English lends 
itself admirably to this phase of training for several reasons. 
First, much of the material that is available for the teaching of 
appreciation of humor may be found in the field of English 
and, secondly, there is ample opportunity for application. For- 
mal lessons are worse than useless in this problem, and, if re- 
sults are to be obtained, a different method of approach must 
be used. 

High school pupils today, for the greater part, are aware 
only of the more obvious and broader kinds of humor heard 
over the radio or encountered in the comic strips. Consequently 
the first duty of the teacher is to enlarge their concepts of 
humor and to make satisfactory substitutions for the more un- 
desirable types. Radio humor is little more than the repetition 
of certain catch phrases, such as “Wanna buy a duck?” which 
are of the nonsense type, or the series of “wise cracks” the 
opportunities for which are fed to the star by the stooge. The 
comic strip humor usually masks political, social, or even anti- 
social propaganda which insinuates itself into the minds of the 
adolescent through the channel of a hackneyed situation. 

In reference to this class of jokes, Stephen Leacock in his study 
of humor makes the following statement: “Teaching humor does 
not mean teaching people to make fun of things, but to under- 
stand things.” In this statement lies the pith and kernel of the 
teacher’s problem, for the high school pupil is only too often 
moved by the things that cruelly make fun of someone else. 

It becomes the task of the teacher to divert the pupil from 
this type of humor. The duty of the teacher in diverting the 
pupil from the coarser and broader kinds of humor is not one 
of substituting a new concept but one of raising his level of 
appreciation. The fundamental element of shock, surprise and 
the perception of incongruity remain the same. The pupil’s 
response will depend on his own personality and his intellectual 
capacity. It is the teacher’s responsibility to provide the ma- 
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terial and to assist in the analysis necessary to the understand- 
ing of it. The suggestion that follows seems to incorporate all 
of these elements and was successful beyond all hope. 

The most effective informal teaching of humor appreciation 
that I have ever encountered was accomplished in the weekly 
meetings of an English XI class. The meetings were planned 
with the teacher and handled by a committee. The committee 
personnel was changed weekly. A few days before the first 
meeting of the club the teacher had discussed in a very brief 
manner the different classifications of humor, and had called 
the attention of the class to the bibliography of humor placed 
on the bulletin board. 

A member of the class suggested that the discussion and illus- 
tration of these classifications be taken up at the weekly meet- 
ings of the club. The idea was received with enthusiasm and 
plans made for the first meeting. When the group met they dis- 
cussed the type of humor found in the expression of an attitude 
or situation quite opposite to the usually accepted point of view 
and humorous because of the surprise element. To illustrate this 
type of humor, one of the boys read “The Blind Man and the 
Elephant” by Saxe. The class reaction was splendid, and it was 
gratifying to hear the chuckles of amusement as the boy read: 

“Tt was six men of Indostan 
To learning much inclined 
Who went to see the elephant 
(Though all of them were blind), 
That each by observation 
Might satisfy his mind.” 
As further illustration of this same type of humor, Don Mar- 
quis’ essay, “A Fish Story,” was read to the class. They listened 
appreciatively and their spontaneous laughter at the selections 
quoted proved their interest and understanding. 
“After that we always put him to bed with a hot-water bottle, 
and we remember well his cries of peevishness and discomfort 
on the night when the stopper came out and drenched him.” 

“One day we tossed him a piece of meat and he snapped at 
it. After that we ranged the other beasts in a circle around the 
wash boiler, and if Gustavus Adolphus or the Duchess de Mont- 


pensier missed a piece of meat it fell to Mr. Hoskins. In ten 
days Mr. Hoskins could catch as well as any of them.” 


At the close of the meeting many of the group consulted the 
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bulletin board for similar selections and drew them from the 
library. 
At the second meeting of the club pure nonsense syllables were 
discussed. For this meeting the nonsense rhymes of Lewis Car- 
roll, Arthur Guiterman, and Hilaire Belloc were used. Among the 
selections which were enjoyed particularly were: 
“Twas brillig, and the slithy toves 
Did Gyre and gimble in the wabe.” 
“The Jabborwocky”—Lewis Carroll 
tale is of the Tiger and his Aunt, who is the cat: 


“This 

They dwelt among the jungles in the shade of Aarat.” 
“Why Tigers Can’t Climb—Arthur Guiterman 
“The vulture eats between his meals, 
And that’s the reason why 
He very, very rarely feels 
As 


as you or 1.” 
“The Vulture”—Belloc 


The club members found these nonsense rhymes humorous be- 
cause of their intangibility and because they teased the mind 
in proportion to their approach to sense. _ 

The third meeting was a spirited one built around the theory 
of ridiculous exaggeration, and resulted in an impromptu drama- 
tization of Mark Twain’s “Jumping Frog” story. The short 
story affords a type of writing in which the humorous attitude 
is sustained and in which all of the aspects and devices of humor 
may be found. Material for study is plentiful, particularly in 
American literature. The works of Mark Twain, O. Henry, 
Irvin Cobb, Joel Chandler Harris, and Bret Harte are typical 
and usually popular with high school pupils. 

A discussion of the pun furnished a very interesting and profit- 
able meeting. In the case of the pun, the contrast or incongruity 
that makes for humor results from the fact that one and the same 
sound means two different things, and hence the word brings 
into connection two things that reaily have nothing to do with 
one another. The pun may be used as a device to arouse the 
pupil’s interest and to awaken in him a sense of what may be 
done with words. Since the use of words is interesting for most 
pupils, the conscious misuse is pleasurable. After the discussion 
of the pun was finished the group occupied themselves with 
writing puns and derived much amusement as well as profit 
from the exercise. 
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In planning for their next meeting, the committee asked each 
class member to write a parody. These were very entertaining 
and gave every member an opportunity to contribute something 
to the success of the meeting. The humor in this instance con- 
sisted in getting fun out of things already written as the humor 
in these compositions depends upon a kind of juxtaposition by 
a certain similarity in form between the lofty theme of the orig- 
inal and the trivial theme of the parody. However, the parody 
in many cases has been an overworked device, especially in that 
certain poems have been practically parodied out of their orig- 
inal meaning. Classic examples are Joyce Kilmer’s “Trees” and 
Heymans’ “The Boy stood on the burning deck.” As a successful 
parody necessitates a thorough and sympathetic understanding 
of the work parodied, the attempt at parody will bring a two- 
fold result—a better understanding of the work parodied and an 
appreciation of humor. 

The club at its final meeting studied the type of humor found 
in the light essay. This discussion was left until last because 
the humorous essay is essentially personal and requires a dis- 
tinct appreciation of style. Many of the personal essays are of 
the whimsical, genial type and more suited to the slow chuckle 
and the quiet smile. The works of Charles Lamb, Leacock, 
Agnes Repplier, and Max Beerbohm fall into this category. 

From this experiment it may be deduced that the best ap- 
proach to the teaching of humor is the indirect one. Emphasis 
on certain types of humor may be stressed and parallels drawn 
between school situations. In its last analysis humor is nothing 
more than the interpretation of life, for every humorous situation 
devolves finally from a life situation which calls for an interpre- 
tation of character. Essentially, then, there are two tests for 
humor—the universality of the situation and experience, and a 
sympathetic motive rather than one which causes pain. 

The teacher who attempts to instill an appreciation of humor 
is developing in her pupils a deeper sympathy for others, a wider 
vision and a greater tolerance. These are necessary assets for 
meeting life’s situations and therefore prove that humor should 
be an essential part of our secondary school curricula. 

Sister M. Lorraine McCarruy, OS8.F. 


Convent of Our Lady of Lourdes, 
Rochester, Minn. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES 
C. U. CHRISTIAN DEMOCRACY CRUSADE PROGRAM 


Proceeding from its Declaration of Principles, based upon 
momentous trends and occurrences which emphasize the need for 
strengthening citizenship and government in the United States 
by calling people back to God and Church, the National Cru- 
sade for God in Government outlines also a Program of Prac- 
tice. Inspiration for this national crusade comes directly from 
the Apostolic Letter addressed by Pope Pius XI to the Hierarchy 
last fall upon the occasion of opening the jubilee year of the 
Catholic University of America. 

The Program of Practice is as follows: 

“T. The first step in the Program of Practice is to assist in 
the large and important project undertaken by the Bishops of 
America at the behest of the late Holy Father, Pius XI—the 


installation in more than 10,000 Catholic schools of expanded 
courses in civics, sociology and economics as the basis of true 
Christian democracy. 

“This vast undertaking involves the union of civic and reli- 


gious responsibilities into a common citizenship. 

“It involves the training of the child and the student from 
the first grade through the college years, in the dual demands 
of conscience and civil obedience and the accommodation of one 
to the other. 

“It calls for the highest possible type of scholarship reduced 
to the simplest possible educational form. That weighty task, 
the Catholic University of America was asked by the Holy 
i to assume and assigned by the Bishops of America to 
perform. | 

“As rapidly as is consistent with sound scholarship, the great 
work, already under way, of compiling these courses will be car- 
- sees and textbooks will be provided to all Catholic 
schools. 

“The very least that can surely and safely be counted upon is 
a definite raising of the standards of citizenship by lifting them 
to the high level of spiritual duty; and the erection of substantial 
barriers against the invasion and growth of disruptive ideas. 

“Naturally, the brunt of the burden of instruction will be 
borne by the school superintendents and the school teachers who 
must accommodate the enlarged courses to their curricula; but 
practically all of the instrumentalities within the Church will 
contribute to this vast and valuable work. 
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“TI. The second step is to provide the pastors and teachers of 
America once a month, for transmission to their parishioners 
and pupils, well considered topics selected and approved by the 
Bishops of America, contrasting the Catholic and the secular 
piont of view. 

“This second project is calculated to quicken the interest of 
the faithful by the interpretation of current circumstances in the 
light of Catholic Truth. 

“It is intended to generate a common cultural point of view 
based upon Christ’s teachings, still further creative of sound 
Catholic citizenship and to equip the citizen to meet without 
harm, the haphazard secular misrepresentations of the press 
and other informational agencies. 

“It is intended to define those differences between his con- 
scientious conclusions as a Catholic and the sectarian definitions 
of duty which he most often reads and sees and hears—a differ- 
= of which he has always been conscious but could not always 

efine. 

“Tt is extended to apply the lodestone of Catholic Truth to 
the problems and perplexities and conflicting opinions of every- 
day life—to render the Catholic still more conscious of his soul 
when dealing with those matters which largely concern the mind 
and the body of life.” 


SPIRITUAL VALUES STRESSED AT WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 


The primary importance of religious training and the inculca- 
tion in the youth of America of a thorough appreciation of 
spiritual values were emphasized by speakers at the White House 
Conference on Children in a Democracy held April 26. Five 
hundred distinguished Americans, including prominent members 
of the clergy and leaders in virtually all walks of life attended 
the Conference and set into motion a program of study of youth 
problems in preparation of a report to be presented early in 1940. 

Spurred on by the opening address of President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, who bade the members of the Conference “Godspeed 
in your high endeavor,” group meetings discussed various aspects 
of youth problems, contrasting the manner in which totalitarian 
States deal with youth and the manner in which the youth of 
America may be taught the value of democracy and its ideals. 
Many of the group speakers stressed the spiritual need in a 
child’s life and emphasized the importance of protecting the 
family. 

In his opening address, President Roosevelt reviewed various 
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problems with which the Conference would concern itself. “We 
are concerned,” he said at one point, “about the children who are 
outside the reach of religious influence, and are denied help in 
attaining faith in an ordered universe and in the Fatherhood of 
God.” 

The keynote speaker was the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Robert F. Kee- 
gan, Executive Director of the Catholic Charities of the Arch- 
diocese of New York, who was vice-chairman of the Confer- 
ence, whose subject was “The Responsibility of a Democratic 
Society for the Care of Children and Youth.” 

Monsignor Keegan was presented by Secretary of Labor Fran- 
ces Perkins, chairman of the Conference, as her “long-time 
friend and constant adviser.” He spoke, in part, as follows: 


“What do our children and youth face today? Frustration, 
insecurity, fear, despair, resentment, confusion, lack of oppor- 
tunity. The responsibility of our democratic society is to mar- 
shal every asset, every resource known to man, to fortify our 
children and our youth against the insidious forces in our 
national life and in the world today, which would regiment them, 
deprive them of their freedom, deny them equality of opportu- 
nity, ruin them morally in body and soul. It is the further 
responsibility of our democratic society to its children and youth 
to see to it that the home, the Church, and the school teach the 
fundamental concepts of our democracy—the right of each per- 
son to life, liberty, happiness, equality of opportunity, freedom 
of the press, of religion, of assembly, and of petition. 

“This Conference in so far as it is humanly possible must help 
to provide for our young people what our American concept of 
a democratic society in its very charter purports to give to all its 
one ir security and genuine guarantees in the pursuit of 

appiness. 

“It seems to me that the most urgent and salutary message 
that this Conference will give to our children and youth is the 
straightforward, frank, and courageous statement that we - 
nize and are sensitive to their needs. We must not let these diffi- 
cult years rob our young people of hope. The totalist ideologies 
lure youth to false havens of security. They force upon youth 
a spurious security in exchange for freedom. 

“This regimentation of youth across the sea is a sad result 
of an utter disregard of basic human rights and privileges. Such 
is not our objective. A properly ordered society should aim to 
provide for its children and youth the essentials for security 
without sacrificing freedom. If our children are to be nurtured 
in a manner consistent with our ideas of a democratic society, 
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we must safeguard, defend, and develop the fundamental pillars 
of a well ordered civilization—the home, the school, and the 
Chureh. Upon these rest the welfare, the stability, and the 
future of our nation. 

“The foundations of our democratic institutions are the home, 
the school, and the Church. Never must their primacy be 


Speaking at the dinner that night that concluded the Confer- 
ence, Secretary Perkins said it would be better for the national 
life if more children went to Sunday School and Church “as 
they used to do in the old days.” The child, she said, needs 
religion in facing modern problems. 

The invocation at the dinner was given by the Rt. Rev. Magr. 
Michael J. Ready, General Secretary of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference. 

There were more representatives of religion in attendance 
than ever before at a similar conference, including 31 clergy- 
men and two nuns. 

Among the prominent Catholics who participated were: 

The Rt. Rev. Msgr. John O’Grady, Secretary, National Con- 
ference of Catholic Charities; Rt. Rev. Msgr. John A. Ryan, 
Director, Department of Social Action, N.C.W.C.; Rt. Rev. 
Magr. Francis J. Haas, Dean, School of Social Science, Catholic 
University of America; Rt. Rev. Msgr. R. Marcellus Wagner, 
Director of Catholic Charities, Cincinnati; Rt. Rev. Msgr. John 
R. Hagan, Superintendent of Schools, Cleveland. 

The Very Rev. James A. Reeves, President, Seton Hill Col- 
lege, Greensburg, Pa.; Rev. Lucian L. Lauerman, Director, Na- 
tional Catholic School of Social Service; Rev. Dr. George John- 
son, Director, Department of Education, N.C.W.C.; Rev. James 
A. Byrnes, Executive Secretary, National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference, St. Paul; Rev. H. Joseph Jacobi, Executive Director, 
Associated Catholic Charities, New Orleans; Rev. Bryan J. Mc- 
Entegart, Catholic Charities, New York; Sister Katherine, Col- 
lege of St. Scholastica, Duluth; Sister Agnita Miriam, Superin- 
tendent, New York Foundling Hospital; Bruce M. Mohler, Di- 
rector, Bureau of Immigration, N.C.W.C.; Daniel P. Higgins, 
President, Catholic Youth Organization, New York, and Miss 
Agnes G. Regan, Executive Secretary, National Council of Cath- 
olic Women. ; 
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SUMMER SESSIONS AT CATHOLIC COLLEGES 


One hundred and two Catholic universities, colleges, and nor- 
mal schools have already made announcements that they will 
conduct summer sessions this year, according to information re- 
ceived by the Department of Education, National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference. 

It is expected that this number will be increased by at least 
twenty making a total of one hundred and twenty-two Catholic 
summer schools that will give courses of normal school, college 
or university grade. Of these institutions that have made an- . 
nouncements twenty-four offer courses only for members of re- 
ligious Orders. 

The enrollment in Catholic summer schools has grown rapidly 
in recent years. In 1937 a total of 38,000 students were in at- 
tendance; in 1938 the number increased to 42,392. It is ex- 
pected that 45,000 students will attend summer sessions this 
year. 

The courses, which are intended especially for students who 
wish to gain extra credits, are, generally speaking, the same 
type as are offered in the regular school year. The courses are 
likewise designed to meet the needs of Catholic teachers who de- 
sire to advance themselves professionally. Extension courses 
will be offered by 16 of these institutions. 

An examination of summer school bulletins indicates that 
emphasis will be given this year to courses in Philosophy of Edu- 
cation; History of Philosophy; Juvenile Delinquency; Political 
Geography and Political Economy; Religion: the Catholic De- 
sign for Living; Radioactivity and Electron Theory; Library 
Science; Personnel Work in Hospitals and Schools of Nursing; 
Dogma—The Creed; Social Justice; Ethics of Industrial Rela- 
tions; Rural Sociology; Rural School Problems; Photography; 
Introduction to Linguistic Science; The Catholic World of To- 
morrow; Cosmic Rays; Social Change, and Child Guidance. 


MANCHESTER DIOCESAN TEACHERS INSTITUTE 


Educators were urged to prepare their children not for an easy 
living but to meet the difficulties that an unfortunate world 
condition holds in prospect by the Most Rev. John B. Peterson, 
Bishop of Manchester, at a conference for parochial school 
teachers held in Manchester, N. H., May 5. 

Bishop Peterson presided at the conference, which was at- 
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tended by more than 1,200 teachers from all parts of the state 
and from neighboring dioceses. Among other prominent speak- 
ers at the conference were the Rev. Dr. George Johnson, Direc- 
tor of the Department of Education of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference and Secretary-General of the National Cath- 
olic Educational Association, of which Bishop Peterson is Pres- 
ident-General, and the Rev. William P. Clancy, Manchester 
Diocesan Superintendent of Schools. 

In his address, Dr. Johnson said he considered the elementary 
school “the most important unit in all education.” Bishop 
Peterson paid tribute to the work of Dr. Johnson in advancing 
the cause of Catholic education before the nation. 

His Excellency reminded his hearers that their ancestors had 
the courage to overcome obstacles and he cited their heroism and 
their victories as a model on which our youth may well base 
their preparations to face life. He urged the teachers to make 
their children realize that although they must face seemingly 
unsurmountable difficulties, they should not despair; that as 
their ancestors met and conquered the difficulties of pioneer life, 
so also will they be able, by proper training, to emulate them. 
Catholic education, he added, offers every essential to form chil- 
dren for success and happiness in life. 

“The function of the Catholic elementary school,” Dr. Johnson 
declared, “is to provide children with the experiences out of 
which will develop ideas, attitudes, appreciations and aptitudes, 
all of which brought together are character, and the kind of 
character that is able to meet the challenges that come to Chris- 
tian living in American democratic society.” 

He stressed the necessity of individual instruction. He pointed 
out that in the present day, pupils need a vigorous spiritual 
character and that “we must teach with a knowledge of present- 
day conditions.” 

“School is not just a place for the mastery of subject matter 
or the tools of learning,” he said. “It is a place where children 
are prepared for life by living through situations that are as 
close to actual life experiences as ible. In this manner 
character is developed and opportunities afforded for discovering 
and correcting wrong trends and personality weaknesses of one 
kind or another.” 

He then stressed the kind of education that “will enable chil- 
dren to learn the truth in such a manner as to make the truth 
a vital principle in their lives, governing and directing their 
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conduct according to the model set for us by the Son of God.” 

Father Clancy, who gave the opening address, showed how 
literature “is a powerful agency well adapted to the spreading 
of ideas that make for good or evil.” 

In speaking of the widespread literature of today he declared: 

There is also, however, a 
mighty tide of pernicious and vicious literature that threatens 
to engulf youth in maelstroms of materialism, atheism, and 
communism.” 

He lamented the fact that “a definite campaign of obscenity, 
indecency and filth has invaded so many literary fields,” saying 
that the insidious campaign conducted by the rampant forces of 
evil “is a challenge to every decent man and woman in Amer- 
ica.” He continued by outlining the various means of cultivat- 
ing wholesome reading habits in pupils and of the solemn duty 
incumbent upon every teacher to do something effectual to safe- 
guard youth from immoral literature. In conclusion, he lauded 
the efforts of many authors and editors who are endeavoring to 
supply an antidote for immoral literature in the form of good 
books, magazines and papers. 

THD GREGORIAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED MUSIC 


The Gregorian Institute of Sacred Music announces ten com- 
plete tuition scholarships for one-year study. 

These scholarships, totalling $4,000, are offered to encourage 
young musicians aspiring to professional Catholic Church posi- 
tions as organists and choir directors. 

Purpose: To provide a complete course of correlated theoreti- 
cal subjects needed by the professional Catholic Church musi- 
cian, to equip future organists with a practical and working 
knowledge necessary to obtain remunerative positions, available 
only to those who can qualify. 

Courses: Organ; Voice; Gregorian Chant; Theory; Composi- 
tion; Choir Methods; Boy Voice Training; Ecclesiastical Latin; 
Liturgy ; Service Playing. 

Requirements: A four-year academic high school diploma; 
knowledge of Piano to Grade VI; a potential singing veice; 
three letters of recommendation from former instructors or em- 
ployers; unusual ambition and industry; outstanding character, 
personality and leadership; a practical examination before the 
Institute Examining Board. 
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Examinations, week of June 26 and by appointment, not 
later than September 1. 

For further particulars write: Clifford A. Bennett, Director 
Gregorian Institute of Sacred Music, Sacred Heart Church, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

A WARD METHOD PROJECT 

National Music Week was observed by the grade schools of 
the Sisters of Loretto in St. Louis on May 12. An unrehearsed 
program of two groups of songs from the Children’s Manual for 


working in the right direction, that much has been accomplished 
lar phases to receive atention in the future. 


The first money contributed to the Mother Seton fund is a 
check for $500 sent by the Most Rev. Michael J. Curley, Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore, the Rev. Salvator M. Burgio, C.M., has an- 
nounced. Father Burgio is the Vice Postulator.of the Cause 
for the beatification of Mother Elizabeth Seton, Foundress 
and first Superior of the Sisters of Charity in the United States. 
In forwarding his own contribution, Archbishop Curley states 
that the money is to be used “in connection with the publicizing 
of the life and virtues of Mother Seton, whose Cause is now 
before the Sacred Congregation of Rites.” . . . Children attend- 
ing private and parochial schools in the State of Oklahoma are 
to be accorded the same benefits and privileges of free bus trans- 
portation as are accorded children attending public tax-sup- 


W arc was sung Dy approximately 40U Doys and giris, ranging | 
from fourth to seventh grades. The object of the demonstra- i] 
tion was not to give a staged program, veneered with special i 
coaching, but to show the results of the daily twenty-minute il 
Ward lesson periods. The Sisters wished to learn from this i 
project what had been achieved in beauty of tone and rhythm, if 
in soft endings and enunciation, and precision of attack and re- 
lease. In keeping with this aim, no previous rehearsal was held I 
or extra time devoted to the work. i 
Five seasonal songs and six folk songs made up the program. i 
Two surprise selections, also from Ward II, were called for with- nm 
out previous knowledge of either teachers or pupils. As a re- tl 
sult of the endeavor the Sisters are agreed that they have been 
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ported schools, as the result of a measure passed by the legisla- 
ture last month. The bill, at first defeated in the House, was 
passed by a vote of 65 to 30 when it was presented to the lower 
branch of the Legislature for reconsideration. It passed the 
Senate by a vote of 35 to 2. It is set forth in the new measure, 
which becomes effective 90 days after adjournment of the legis- 
lature, that where any school board provides transportation for 
children attending the public tax-supported schools, children at- 
tending private or parochial schools which are “along or near 
the route designated by said board,” they shall be “entitled 
equally to the same rights, benefits and privileges as to trans- 
portation that are so provided.” . . . That it does not give con- 
sideration to the children being educated in parochial and pri- 
vate schools is one of the reasons why he opposes the Thomas- 
Larrabee Bill extending federal aid to education, Senator Robert 
A. Taft of Ohio states in a minority report he has submitted to 
accompany the Committee on Education and Labor report re- 
specting this measure. The bill in question would allow annual 
appropriations in aid of education which would increase to 
$200,000,000 a year by 1945. After opposing the measure from 
several different angles, Senator Taft says: “There is one other 
feature of the distribution which I feel should be mentioned. 
No provision is made for the 2,000,000 children educated in the 
parochial and private schools, although the state receives its 
share of the distribution of federal money on the basis of all 
the inhabitants 5 to 19 years of age in the state.” Other rea- 
sons why Senator Taft is against the measure are that he be- 
lieves it “threatens a federal control over primary education,” 
and that it involves “a tremendous additional obligation” on 
the Federal Government. . . . The Sisters of St. Dominic of 
St. Joseph College, Adrian, Mich., announce that Articles of 
Incorporation have been filed, changing the name of the institu- 
tion to Siena Heights College. The change of name involves 
no change in policy, standards, administration or faculty, but is 
made solely as a matter of expediency, it is pointed out. The 
fact that the motherhouse, the college and the academy all bore 
the name of St. Joseph tended to create confusion. The new 
name has been chosen to honor St. Catherine of Siena, famous 
Dominican of the fourteenth century and one of the most re- 
markable women of all times. The Academy will continue to 
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operate under the name of St. Joseph. . . . Establishment of a 
General College at St. Louis University, designed to provide a 
two-year terminal education for high school graduates and event- 
ually a full program of adult education, was announced May 6th 
by the Rev. Harry B. Crimmins, 8.J., President of the Uni- 
versity. The college, similar in organization to the one now in 
operation at the University of Minnesota, is the first such unit 
to be installed as a separate division of a Catholic institution 
of higher learning and the fourth to be established in the coun- 
try. The universities of Louisville and of New Mexico also 
conduct such colleges. ... The Rt. Rev. Msgr. William A. 
Hughes, who served for 14 years as director of the Bureau of 
Catholic Indian Missions in Washington, D. C., and as a chap- 
lain overseas during the World War, died at Long Beach, Calif., 
May 6. He had been recovering from an attack of pneumonia 
when he was taken suddenly ill again. At his death he was 
pastor of St. Catherine’s Church at Laguna Beach. He was 59 
years old. Virtually all of Monsignor Hughes’ life in the priest- 
hood was devoted to the welfare of the Indians, both as a mis- 
sionary and as director and assistant director of the Bureau of 
Catholic Indian Missions. From 1910 to 1916, he served as 
assistant to the Rt. Rev. Msgr. William H. Ketcham, then di- 
rector. He resigned from the directorship of the Bureau in 
June, 1935, but continued his work for the Indians in his own 
Diocese of Los Angeles. In cooperation with Dr. John Har- 
rington of the Bureau of Ethnology, Washington, D. C., he pub- 
lished a work on Indian languages and legends, material for 
which he gathered over a period of more than 25 years... . 
Again, two of the winners in the Phi Beta Kappa contest, open 
to all students of standard colleges, universities, and junior col- 
leges in Southern California, are from Mount Saint Mary’s Col- 
lege, Los Angeles, Calif. Miss Margaret O’Connell’s essay, On 
the Altar of the Sun, takes first place in Group C (Aesthetic 
and Fine Arts), and Miss Jane Dorward’s essay, Promethea 
Unbound, takes third place in Group B (Sociology). Since the 
year 1932, Mount Saint Mary’s College Students have won ten 
prizes, six of which won first place. 
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DEATH CLAIMS BROTHER BEDE OF XAVERIANS 


Brother Bede, C.F.X., died at Saint Agnes’ Hospital, Balti- 
more, Md., on Sunday morning, April 16. 

At his bedside were many members of his congregation, who 
recited the prayers for the dying as the end drew near. His near 
relatives, two brothers—one of them Brother Innocent of his 
own congregation—and a sister, Sister Innocenta of the Sisters 
of the Immaculate Heart of Mary, were also present. 

Born Michael F. Rouse, Brother Bede entered the Xaverian 
Congregation from his home in New Albany, Pa., September 15, 
1896, in his twenty-second year. He received the habit three 
months later and made profession of perpetual vows on Decem- 
ber 31, 1898. 

He led an active and full life as a teacher. During his forty- 
two years as a religious he was stationed at many schools and 
left the imprint of his vigorous personality and thorough re- 
ligious spirit on each of them. 

The last six years of his life were spent at Xaverian College, 
Silver Spring, Md., where he taught the scholastics of his con- 
gregation. Other places in which he taught are Washington, 
Baltimore, Leonardtown, Fortress Monroe, Bardstown, Louis- 
ville, Somerville, Danvers, Worcester, Peabody, Wheeling and 
Clarksburg. He served as superior of the community and di- 
rector of Saint Patrick’s High School, Washington, of Paradise 
Protectory in Pennsylvania, and of Saint Mary’s High School, 
Clarksburg. 

During the weeks of his final illness Brother Bede was at- 
tended constantly by his brother, Brother Innocent. The devo- 
tion with which Brother Innocent looked after him was touching, 
and the patience of Brother Bede was not less so. 

Brother Bede was a religious and a scholar. Though grown 
somewhat feeble in his later years, he asked no relaxation for 
himself from the strictest requirements of the religious life. He 
continued to teach when the sickness from which he suffered 
made the task almost unendurabie. Always a tireless worker, he 
felt it an obligation to advance himself in his studies, no matter 
how many degrees he had acquired. He received his B.S. degree 
from Villanova, his M.A. degree from the University of Louis- 
ville, and his Ph.D. from Johns Hopkins University. 
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Brother Bede did much of his study at summer sessions, 
having attended at various times Villanova, Harvard, New York 
University, Johns Hopkins, Clark and the University of Louis- 
ville. In addition to his teaching at Xaverian College, he also 
olic University. 

at Xaverian College, Silver Spring. The Very Rev. James B. 
Walker, O.P., Prior of the Dominican House of Studies, Wash- 
ington, was the celebrant; Father Shea, O.P., deacon; and the 
Rev. W. J. Ryan, O.P., subdeacon. 

The sermon was given by the Rev. Dr. George B. Stratemeier, 
O.P., chaplain at the Catholic University and Professor of Re- 
ligion at Xaverian College. 

Dr. Stratemeier pictured Brother Bede as a constant student, 
and an inspiring teacher, a true Xaverian Brother. 

The choir of Xaverian College, under the direction of Brother 
Jason, sang the Mass and the Benedictus at the grave. Father 
Shea conducted the services at the grave in New Cathedral 
Cemetery.—From Catholic Review. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES 
A Form Book for Thesis Writing, by William Giles Campbell. 

Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co. 1939. Pp. 145. 

Students in college as well as in graduate school write essays, 
term papers, and dissertations, and they might just as well put 
them in proper form. With the various printed guides and 
forms, the mechanics of presentation of an essay should be 
learned before students complete their academic training for the 
bachelor’s degree, yet each succeeding generation of graduate 
students apparently must be drilled to fashion citations, foot- 
notes, bibliographies and the like to the annoyance of instructors 
who are supposed to direct their researches and not teach ele- 
mentary rules of composition. 

For students who would acquire this skill, Dr. Campbell of 
the University of Southern California under the editorship of 
Dr. Ellwood P. Cubberly has brought together in easily available 
and understandable manner the necessary materials with ex- 
amples of the usual forms in accordance with the excellent 
Manual of Style published by the University of Chicago Press. 
There are listed handbooks of composition for writers. There is 
something on the use of questionnaires; the format of a thesis 
with explanatory paragraphs; the use of quotations, ellipsis 
and interpolations, citations, footnotes, arrangement of bibliog- 
raphies, technical forms of citing books, articles, manuscripts, 
public documents, newspapers, special abbreviations as ibid., 
op. cit., supra, infra, loc., cit., n.d., passim, etc.; and suggestions 
as to tables, figures, typing, pagination, punctuation, tables of 
contents, graphs, and indices. Every item has its example and 
he who reads can follow the manual which is accurate and 


meticulous. 
Ricuarp J. PuRcELL. 


Scouting for Catholics, edited by the Catholic Committee on 
Scouting. New York: 2 Park Ave. 1939. Pp. xviii, 128. 
The second half of the full title of this important little book 

gives its special purpose in clear language: “adding the super- 
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natural.” Scouting can be an aid to religion, or in the words of 
a remark in the Introduction, “Scouting has been useful to the 
Church in its work with boys.” That the Catholic Youth Organ- 
ization has brought benefits to itself through its application of 
scouting to Catholic Action for the young, will not be denied. 

What does this little volume contain? Historical details of 

importance are mentioned briefly in the Introductory Section, 
a chapter assigned to a survey of Scouting under Catholic 
Leadership. The success of the “Catholic Plan of Operation” — 
actually a plan of cooperation between Church leaders and 
expert laymen—is a heartening story of progress without fric- 
tion. The book proper is divided into twenty-two interesting 
chapters. After an explanation of the need of a program for 
Catholic Youth of today there is a clear answer to the question 
that may continue to come from puzzled members of an older 
generation, “What Is Scouting?” The organization of parish 
troops, the value of a committee, and the “tie-up” with the 
Church receive separate chapter treatments. Vigor of expression 
—something hardly expected—carries along well the information 
relating to the Chaplain, the Scoutmaster, and the Patrol System. 
Troop Policies and Finances offers good advice from well-tried 
procedures. 
- The twelfth chapter, “Adding the Supernatural,” is a key to 
the complete understanding of the entire book, and gives point 
to the suggestions about the Catholic Investiture Ceremony, as 
well as to the Needs of Religious Standards. In the chapter on 
Camping one may read: this “is here to stress the less obvious, 
the spiritual gain to be derived from life in the open.” To be 
convinced that the book omits no items of consequence just 
glance at the headings of the other chapters: “Cubs and Cub- 
bing,” “Older Boy Program: Senior Scouting,” “The Rural Parish 
and the Farm Boy,” “Scout Mothers,” “Suggested References,” 
“Scout Terminology,” and an Appendix. 

Twenty-five full page illustrations are exceptionally well 
chosen. The book is dedicated to a Catholic layman who richly 
deserves the honor, Mr. Ralph J. Schoettle of Philadelphia. He 
has devoted twenty-one years to this portion of Catholic Action. 
From four Scout Troops in which he has been especially inter- 
ested there have come 13 priests and 37 seminarians. 

Dantex 8. RanxIn. 
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Home Economics, by Mary L. Callahan, M.S., and Sister Mech- 
tilde Schaaf, M.A. Washington, D. C.: The Catholic Con- | 
ference on Family Life, 1312 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. Pp. 
103. Price, 30c. 

This little volume by two members of the staff of the Depart- 
ment of Home Economics, St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, was 
written for use by our rapidly mounting adult education clubs, 
and should also serve as an excellent text for courses in home 
economics in Catholic high schools. The secondary title of the 
book reads: “Caring for the Home and the Family” and briefly 
suggests its content. 

“Making a home,” write the authors in the introduction, “is 
the joint responsibility of husband and wife. Sharing the respon- 
sibility of rearing a family; providing the necessities of food, 
clothing, and shelter; guiding the religious, educational, and 
social training; and guarding the health of those in their care 
requires the most intelligent efforts by those responsible if the 
home is to be a successful one. 

Special chapters are devoted to the following topics: House- 
hold management; nutrition; marketing; meal planning; table 


service; food preservation; home nursing; child care and devel- 
opment; clothing; textiles; and house planning and decoration. 

The volume is one of a series dealing with various phases of 
family life, published by the Catholic Conference on Family 


Life. 
Epear 0.8.B. 
American Problems of Today, by Louis M. Hacker. New York: 

F. 8. Crofts and Co. Pp. 354. Price, $2.00. 

A second title of this volume is, “A History of the United 
States since the World War.” This portrays perhaps more 
clearly than the first title the content of the book. In an easy, 
flowing style, devoid of technical language, the author tells the 
story of the events of the last two decades in the United States. 

Hacker considers the following the central problems of our 
time: (1) The apparent ability of capitalism to continue to 
function in terms of a free market; (2) The necessity for erect- 
ing proper defenses against possible oppression at the hands of 
the bureaucracy of the state capitalism; (3) The danger of our 
involvement in foreign war. 


No one will accuse the author of being a New Deal sealot. 
He sees in the New Deal program little more than a political 
attempt to aid the “agricultural landlords, and big commercial 
farmers, organized trade unionists, rid ‘oversea ‘dnd 
imperialist promoters.” It has substituted for our passive state 
a capitalist state. Rather than leading toward socialism or 
communism and destroying the existing relations between Amer- 
ican classes, it is freezing them. 

Should we escape the danger of a foreign involvement in war, 
according to the author, the United States will still have to 
make another menacing hurdle. It will have to overcome the 
threatening danger of a “topheavy apparatus of state capitalism” 
eventully crushing American society. 

O.8.B. 


Causality in Current Philosophy. Proceedings of the American 
Catholic Philosophical Association. Vol. XIV. Washington, 
D. C.: The Catholic University of America. 


“Causality in Current Philosophy” is the subject of Volume 


XIV of the “Proceedings” of the American Catholic Philosoph- 
ical Association which has just been issued by the office of the 
Secretary of the Association at The Catholic University of 
America at Washington, D. C., by Dr. Charles A. Hart, who is 
also editor of the volume. Causality in the field of physical, 
biological, and psychological science, and in metaphysics is 
treated in the light of recent discoveries. 

Amongst the Catholic University contributors to the volume 
are: Dr. Rudolf Allers, Professor of Philosophy; Very Rev. 
James W. O’Brien, 8.T.D., Assistant Professor of Moral Theol- 
ogy; Rev. Charles A. Hart, J.C.B., Ph.D., Assistant Professor of 
Philosophy; Rev. Dr. John E. Rauth, 0.8.B., Assistant Professor 
of Psychology; Rev. Dr. Joseph M. Marling, Instructor in Phi- 
losophy; and Rev. Benjamin J. Farrell. Alumni contributors 
include: Dr. Leo R. Ward and Francis E. McMahon, p+ aber 
of Notre Dame; Dr. Ulrich Hauber, St. Ambrose College; and 
Dr. James T. Connor, Dean, University of Loyola Law School, 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 

‘The volume is the fourteenth in a series of notable contribu- 
tions to the Neo-scholastic Movement in America, issued under 
the auspices of the American Catholic Philosophical Association. 
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Books Received 
Educational 

Allers, Rudolf, M.D., Ph.D.:Self-Improvement. New York: 
Benziger Bros. Pp. 255. Price, $2.50. 

Bremond, Andre, 8.J.; Philosophy in the Making. New York: 
Benziger Bros. Pp. 223. Price, $1.75. 

Confrey, Burton, M.A., Ph.D.; The Moral Mission of Litera- 
ture and Other Essays. Manchester, N. H.: Magnificat Press. 
Pp. 224. Price, $2.50. 

Lauré, Martin John: The Property Concepts of the Early 
Hebrews. Iowa City, Ia.: University of Iowa. Pp. 98. 

Livington, W. Ross, Ph.D.: Responsible Government in Nova 
Scotia. University of Iowa Studies; Iowa City, University of 
Iowa. Pp. 280. 

Lord, Daniel A., 8.J.: The Guidance of Youth. St. Louis, Mo.: 
The Queen’s Work. Pp. 174. Price, $1.50. 

Selected References on Education. No. 47; February, 1939: 
The University of Chicago. Pp. 221. Price, $0.90. 

Skodak, Marie, Ph.D.: University of Iowa Studies, Studies in 
Child Welfare; Iowa City, University of Iowa. Pp. 156. Price, 
paper, $1.00; cloth, $1.35. 

Wise, Harry Arthur, Ph.D.: Motion Pictures as an Aid in 
Teaching American History. New Haven, Conn.: Yale Univer- 
sity Press. Pp. 187. Price, $3.00. 


Textbooks 


Bacon, Francis L., and Krug, Edward A.: Our Life Today. 
Boston: Little, Brown and Company. Pp. xxii+-657. Price, $1.76. 

Gates, Arthur I., and Huber, Miriam Blanton, and Peardon, 
Celeste Comegys: Now We Go Again. New York: Macmillan 
Co. Pp. 48. | 

Gates, Arthur I., and Minor, Lillian: Beginning Days. New 
York: Macmillan Company. Pp. 48. 

Gili, J. L.: Prosa Diversa. New York: Oxford University 
Press. Pp. 144. Price, $1.25. 

Kirls, John G., Ph.B., and Alleman, George M., Ph.D., and 
Klein, Isadore, C.P.A.: Bookkeeping. Philadelphia: John C. 
Winston Co. Pp. xvi+496. 

Lake, Charles H., and Harley, Henry P., and Welton, Louis 
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E.: Ezploring the World of Science. New York: Silver Burdett 
Co. Pp. 710. Price, $1.80. 

Lelreton, Jules, 8.J., by Thorold, Algar: History of the Dogma 
of the Trinity. New York: Benziger Bros. Pp. xxiii-453. Price, 
$4.50. 

Packard, Leonard P., and Sinnatt, Charles P., and Overton, 
Bruce. The Nations Today. New York: Macmillan Co. Pp. 
727. Price, $2.00. 

Patterson, Howard 8., A.M., Ph.D., and Little, A. W., Selwyn, 
A. M., and Burch, Henry Reed, Ph.D.: American Social Prob- 
lems. New York: Macmillan Co. Pp. 584. Price, $1.96. 

Pitkin, Walter B., and Hughes, Harold F.: Seeing Our Coun- 
try. Book I. New York: Macmillan Co. Pp. 386. Price, $1.60. 

Spears, Harold and Lawshe, C. H., Jr.: High School Journal- 
ism. New York: Macmillan Co. Pp. xvi+464. Price, $2.00. 

Woelworth, Mary Elise: Mother Read Us a Poem. St. Louis, 
Mo.: The Queen’s Work. Pp. 46. Price, $1.50. 


General 


Ellard, Gerald, 8.J.: The Mystical Body and the American 
Bishops. St. Louis, Mo.: The Queen’s Work. Pp. 160. Price, 
$1.00. 

Hall, W. S., compiler, Eyes on America. New York: Studio 
Publication. Pp. 146. Price, $3.50. 

Lord, Daniel A., S.J.: Questions I’m Asked About Marriage. 
St. Louis, Mo.: The Queen’s Work. Pp. 103. Price, $1.00. 

Vandeur, Dom Eugene, 0.8.B., by Clara Morris Rumball, 
M.A.: Adoro Te. New York: Benziger Bros. Pp. 164. Price, 


$1.75. 
Pamphlets 

A Catholic Woman Doctor: Growing Up. New York: Bensiger 
Brothers. Pp. ix-+47. Price, $0.25. 

Ade, Lester K.: Developing Facility in English Composition. 
Harrisburg: Department of Public Instruction, Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania. Pp. 16. 

Ade, Lester K.: Education for Traffic Safety. Harrisburg, Pa.: 
Department of Public Instruction. Pp. 22. 

Ade, Lester K.: Suggestions for Developing a Social Studies 
Program in the Secondary School—Bulletin 411. Harrisburg, 
Pa.: Department of Public Instruction. Pp. 32. 
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Ade, Lester K.: The Administration and Organization of the 
Distributive Education Program. Harrisburg, Pa.: Department 
of Public Instruction. Pp. 17. 

Ade, Lester K.: The Teaching of Modern Foreign Languages 
in the Secondary Schools. Harrisburg, Pa.: Department of Public 
Instruction. Pp. 38. 

Ade, Lester K.: Vocational, Industrial Evening Classes. Har- 
risburg, Pa.: Department of Public Instruction. Pp. 47. 

Bowdern, William 8., 8.J.: Problems of Courtship and Mar- 
riage. St. Louis, Mo.: The Queen’s Work, 3742 West Pine Blvd. 
Pp. 48. Price, $0.10. 

Higgins, Rev. J. A.: The Stewardship of Property. St. Louis, 
Mo: Central Bureau Press. Pp. 32. 

Is It News? Richmond, Va.: National Conference of Catholic 
Charities. 24th Annual Meeting. Pp. 77. 

Kuhl, Art: A Layman Looks at the Mass. St. Louis, Mo.: The 
Queen’s Work. Pp. 36. Price, $0.10. 

Lord, Daniel A., 8.J.: Have Youa Soul? St. Louis, Mo.: The 
Queen’s Work. Pp. 77. Price, $0.15. 

Lord, Daniel A., 8.J.: How To Stay Young. St. Louis, Mo.: 
The Queen’s Work. Pp. 36. Price, $0.10. 

Lord, Daniel A., 8.J.: The Priest Talked Money. St. Louis, 
Mo.: The Queen’s Work. Pp. 32. Price, $0.10. 

McDonough, Aloysius, C.P., D.D.: Grace. New York: The 
Paulist Press. Pp. 64. Price, $0.10. 

O’Brien, Rev. Isidore, O.F.M.: Let Us Look at Life. Paterson, 
N. J.: 8t. Anthony’s Guild. Pp. 46. Price, $0.10. 

O’Brien, Rev. Isidore, O.F.M.: The Light of the Cross. Pater- 
son, N. J.: St. Anthony’s Guild, Franciscan Monastery. Pp. 46. 
Price, $0.10. 

O’Brien, Rev. Isidore, O.F.M.: The Sacraments, Part I and 
IT, Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony’s Guild, Franciscan Monastery. 
Pp. 42 each. Price, $0.10 each. 

Pope Pius XI, His Holiness: Encyclical on Retreats. New 
York: The America Press. Pp. 24. 

Puetter, William H., 8. J.: Community Mass. St. Louis, Mo.: 
The Queen’s Work. Pp. 27. Price $0.05. 

The Freak Religion. Saint Paul, Minn.: Rev. Charles M. 
Carty, “Radio Replies.” Pp. 30. Price, $0.05. 


